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Peace: A Psychological Study. 


By J. A. 


“Japan has won a moral victory; 
Russia a great diplomatic triumph, 
while President Roosevelt has become 
the first figure in international states- 
manship.” 

The above eloquent tribute has been 
sounded far and near throughout the 
entire world. 

By giving way on the disputed 
points, in the terms of peace at Ports- 
mouth, Baron Komura has been in- 
strumental in placing the respect and 
admiration of the world at the feet of 
Japan. 

With the prescience that had en- 
abled the Japanese to gauge the men- 
tal processes of their adversaries, both 
on the field of battle and on the sea, 
they have realized in advance that 
peace could be obtained in no other 
way than by the methods they have 
adopted. 

The result of the peace terms has 
opened the door to friendly relations in 
a new clause in the nature of a broad 
provision for mutual commercial priv- 
ileges, by which each country will se- 
cure for the other a lasting benefit. 

There are ample grounds for con- 
gratulations to both of the late bel- 
ligerents. Russia has learned an im- 


Fowler. 


portant lesson, and although she is a 
proud nation she has recognized her 
errors and her defeat, which will more 
than repay her for her losses. 

Japan, on the other hand, has gained 
every point for which she went to 
war and much besides. Two years ago 
she desired to gain paramount in- 
fluence in Corea and the withdrawal 
of Russia from Manchuria. She has 
now obtained these points, and more, 
for she has regained her hold over 
Port Arthur and Dalny; she has ac- 
quired the Manchurian Railroad; she 
has largely increased the size and 
power of her navy, at Russia’s ex- 
pense, and she has banished the Rus- 
sian navy from the Pacific Ocean. 
Besides these, she has added to her- 
self unmistakable prestige among the 
great Powers of the world. Japan can 
thus afford to mark her demands in 
peace-making with that moderation 
which is one of the noblest attributes 
of triumph. It is a peace for reason 
and for humanity. 

But while it was to the advantage 
of each nation to secure peace, it is 
doubtful whether peace would ever 
have been procured at this juncture 
without some intermediary influence; 
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and as chief peacemaker, no one could able union of diplomats. Never before 
have taken the initiative so well as has there been so distinguished an as- 
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THE SEVEN MEN WHO HAVE 
HELD THE DESTINY OF EU- 
ROPE IN THEIR HANDS, AND 
WHO HAVE MADE FAMOUS 
THE HISTORY OF 1905. 


It is interesting, from a Phreno- 
logical standpoint, to note the wisdom 
displayed by Russia and Japan in the 
selection of the different temperaments 
of the representative diplomats form- 
ing the members of the peace congress. 

In No. 1, Mr. Witte, of Russia, we 
find a strong fusion of the vital 
mental temperament. His disposition 
is friendly, courteous, diplomatic, re- 
sourceful, and genial, and in the out- 
line of the face we see the full features, 
the open countenance, the speaking 
eye. 

In No. 2, Baron Rosen, we find 
the mental temperament predomi- 
nates; thus his mental forces are more 
strongly accentuated than his physical, 
and he possesses a thoughtful, prudent, 
and reflective type of mind. When 
compared with M. Witte, it will be 
found that their dissimilarity was help- 
ful in the arrangement of their work. 

In No. 3, Baron Komura, the chief 
Japanese representative, we find he 
has a high and narrow head, and a 
body possessing a small per cent. of 
arterial circulation and vital stamina. 
He is a scholar, and is undemonstra- 
tive and non-committal in character, 
and is capable of holding great respon- 
sibilities, without showing or explain- 
ing his plans or committing himself in 
any way. His eyes also indicate this; 
they are comparatively small, and the 
pupil is partially covered, which shows 
the power to conceal, secrete, and evade 
any disclosure that might be asked for. 

His moral brain is fully represented 
in the height of his head, which looks 
higher because of the narrowness of 
the base. 

No. 4. In Mr. Takahira we find a 
very different type of head. The 
vital and motive temperaments are 
more fully represented in him than 
they are in Baron Komura, and his 
perceptive faculties are so fully devel- 





oped that they in turn make a fine 
contrast with those of Baron Komura. 
He is a man who will not lose sight of 
any fact that would be of vital impor- 
tance in his work, and he was probably 
of great service to Komura, whose re- 
flective mind is more developed than 
his perceptives. He has a broad head 
at the base, and should show an abun- 
dance of energy, executive and finan- 
cial ability. It will be further noticed 
that although the base of the brain of 
M. Takahira is broader than that of 
Baron Komura, yet the breadth and 
height of the upper region of the head 
is superiorly developed from that of 
M. Takahira. The latter has more 
suavity, spontaneity, and communica- 
tiveness than his friend, the Baron. 

Of the three central portraits, (5), 
(6), and (7%), we find that the Em- 
peror of Russia is a good representa- 
tive of the vital temperament, and is 
not so broad in the base and conse- 
quently has not so much executive 
ability as the central figure. Roose- 
velt, we can readily see, has a well- 
balanced temperament, and is re- 
sourceful, practical, and spontaneous 
in mind. Few persons can boast of 
so harmonious a blending of the tem- 
peraments as he. The Mikado has a 
strong infusion of the motive or mal- 
anic temperament, joined to the 
mental. These indications are seen 
in the strong features, the dark hair, 
eyebrows and mustache, the keen, dark 
eyes, and the lack of any superfluous 
adipose tissue. He is, though, wiry 
and compact, and is a striking con- 
trast to No. 5, the Russian Emperor. 

For a fuller description of the Rus- 
sian and Japanese characteristics, we 
would refer our readers to the April 
and May issues of the Phrenological 
Journal for the year 1904. 

The purposes of the conference 
would not have been so well served if 
all the Russian representatives had 
possessed the Vital Temperament, or 
the Japanese the Motive. A fusion or 
blending of the two has evidently been 
the purpose, consciously or wneon- 
sciously, of both Russia and Japan. 
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Two English Divines.—Rev. C. H. Kelly and 
Rev. Dr. A. Maclaren. 


THEIR CHARACTERISTICS CONTRASTED. 


By D. T. Extiotrr, or Lonpon. 


The principles of Phrenological 
teaching are fully represented in the 
mental make-up and dispositions of 
these gentlemen. 

Both are held in high esteem in 
their particular denomination, and 
both are holding the highest position 
that is possible for any minister to 


various churches of the connections. 
He started his ministerial career, as an 
assistant to the President of the Con- 
ference, and the greatest part of his 
ministerial career has been spent as 
chaplain in the military service, 

It may be said of him that he has 
led a strenuous life. This is quite 
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hold in their distinctive denomina- 
tions. 

Each possesses a high endowment of 
intellectual and moral qualities, and 
each is a force to be reckoned with in 
the religious world to-day. 

The Rev. C. H. Kelly, who for the 
second time has been elected as Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, has 
had a very active career and has always 
been a popular preacher, whose ser- 
vices have been sought after in the 





characteristic of him, such a type of 
man could not be self-indulgent, nei- 
ther can it be said of him that he is an 
“An arm-chair parson.” 

It can be seen that he possesses a 
very favorable balance of tempera- 
ments, and his large brain is well bal- 
anced by a good constitution, and a 
sound physique; there is no apparent 
weakness, and it is not surprising that 
he has passed the allotted span of life 
(threescore years and ten), and at the 
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present day he is quite as vigorous and 
forceful as a preacher as he was 
twenty years ago. 

Observe the breadth of his head, the 
firmness of his jaw, and his deeep-set 
ears, all indicative of great force of 
character, executive power and a good 
hold on life; there is too much tenacity 
and organic strength to yield readily 
to disease, and if his friends and ad- 
mirers do not overwork him there is 
no reason why he should not be hold- 
ing an important position in the coun- 
cilsof the connection many years hence. 

It is very difficult for such a man 
to conserve his energies. He will want 
to be constantly employed and will 
not encourage the idea of retiring un- 
til he is physically incapable of doing 
his work. 

There is a beautiful blend of the 
sympathetic and positive qualities; he 
is always fearless and courageous in 
doing what is just, and exceedingly 
benevolent in helping and giving 
practical aid where it is most needed ; 
his keen, penetrating powers are quick 
to judge the motives and characteris- 
tics of others, and his strong intuitive 
powers are not easily imposed upon. 

He is enthusiastic and hopeful in 
nature, buoyant and elastic in mind; 
he has a breezy, healthy, vigorous type 
of mind, is enthusiastically energetic 
with strong aggressive qualities. These 
traits of character are well influenced 
by much prudence and foresight, and 
in his dealings with his fellow-men he 
will display a large amount of tact, 
and carefulness in critically analyzing 
their idiosyncrasies. 

Intellectually he is very alert, 
bright, realistic, prompt, and vigorous 
in the expression of his thoughts. Al- 
though a ready speaker he is not lo- 
quacious; he is always very much to 
the point, sharp and crisp in his sen- 
tences, these are always short and to 
the point. Few men are more definite 
and concise in their public utterances 
than the reverend gentleman, yet he is 
always interesting, easily understood, 
and brilliant in the creation of mental 
pictures. 
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He is a decidedly practical man, a 
close observer and a patient investiga- 
tor. Observe the great development of 
his perceptive intellect. He also is an 
acute judge of human nature. 

His whole organization indicates an 
emphatic, decisive self-reliant charac- 
ter, more positive than negative in 
disposition, yet as a friend most genial 
and affable, and as a counsellor kind, 
considerate, and patient. 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
is a distinctly different type of man, 
he is organized on a more delicate 
plane, with a predominance of the 
mental temperament and has a more 
delicately built organization to that of 
the Rev. C. H. Kelly. Yet he will be 
equally courageous in the defence of 
his convictions, also energetic in pro- 
nouncing his opinions. 

Yet his force of character will lie 
in an intellectual direction in the 
vigor and strength of his thoughts and 
in the degree of critical acumen he is 
able to bring to bear upon complex 
problems. 

He will be in his element when 
in his study or when in the pulpit 
or platform imparting knowledge to 
others. 

It is not surprising that he is so 
popular as a preacher, because he is 
markedly original and eloquent as a 
speaker. 

Students of Phrenology will not 
fail to note the distinct differences in 
the form and contour of the heads of 
these two gentlemen, and it is not sur- 
prising that they are so unlike each 
other, yet both possessing highly ex- 
alted types of mind and both indus- 
trious workers along special lines. 

The doctor is remarkable for the 
clearness and penetrating force of his 
intellect, for his powerful memory 
and distinct mental vision; he is quite 
as brilliant as a speaker and he will 
express his thoughts with the greatest 
of ease. 

The head towers very high, but 
its strongest development is in the 
fore part, hence his sympathies are 
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stronger than his desires to rule or ex- 
ercise authority. 

There is strength of character with- 
out any inclination to egotism, the 
spirit of enthusiasm is well controlled 
by his active caution, and he will al- 
ways manifest a strongly social spirit 
amongst his friends. 
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For many years past Dr. MacClaren 
has held a unique position in his de- 
nomination. He is now well advanced 
in years yet is still capable of taking 
an active part in church matters, and 
still holds a high place amongst the 
foremost non-conformist preachers of 
the day. 





A Mental Photograph of Miss Susie Sorabji, of India. 


By Jesste A. Fowter. 


It is a beautiful thing when we see 
persons devote themselves to mission- 
ary service, and give up their home 
comforts for foreign work in the mis- 
sionary field, but how sweet the reward 
to find that the labors of missionaries 
are so fruitful that they result in 
bringing to this country those who 
have come under the influence of 
Christian teaching. This has been 
realized lately in the presence among 
us of a delightful Indian lady, namely, 
Miss Susie Sorabji, who is one of a 
family of seven progressive daughters 
of a Parsee family of gentle birth. 
This family has the reputation of hav- 
ing done more for the uplifting of 
women in India than any other family 
in India. 

The father of this sketch was a 
Parsee, and a member of India’s high- 
est race, who was converted to Chris- 
tianity when a young man of eighteen, 
and married a Christian Hindoo wom- 
an. Their family consists of seven 
daughters and one son, and as it is 
well known that in India girls are not 
considered of any great account, it is, 
therefore, all the more praiseworthy 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sorabji that they re- 
solved that their daughters should be 
treated with the respect given to Chris- 
tian women in other countries. They 
therefore decided that each should re- 
ceive a thorough education, and in or- 
der to carry out this idea, he wrote to 
the universities of India urging them 





to open their doors to women, a thing 
that had never been heard of, much 
less carried out, in that country. So 
successful was he, however, in his ap- 
peal that in 1876 the universities 
decided to open their doors to women, 
and the Government, seeing a chance 
to utilize the fine intellectual ability 
of two of the older daughters (namely, 
Mary and Pheroze), sent them to 
England, to have them thoroughly 
educated. After they had been trained 
as teachers, they went back to their 
native country, and took Government 
positions in the college at Ahmedabad. 

Mary is now at the head of the Fe- 
male Training College and Girls’ High 
School for Hindoo high-caste girls in 
Poona. She was, in fact, the first 
woman who held such a position in an 
Indian school. 

In passing, it may be interesting to 
note that Cornelia, the fifth sister, is 
well known in England, and also to 
the writer of this sketch. She was the 
first and only woman who has ever 
been bold enough to study and take a 
lawyer’s degree at Oxford. After 
studying at the Bombay University, 
where she was the first woman to take 
her B.A. degree, she received a profes- 
sorship in art in one of the men’s col- 
leges of the university, where she was 
called the “infant professor.” From 
step to step she has (after a prepara- 
tion of ten years) been granted by 
the Bengal Government a_ position 
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’ which will enable her to see that jus- 

tice is given to Purdah women who are 
wards of the court. 

’ The youngest sister (Alice) has also 
been educated in London and has this 





MISS SUSIE 


year received her doctor’s degree in 
that city, where the writer had the 
pleasure of meeting her several years 
ago. 

In July she went out to India, 
where it is expected she will have 
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charge of one of the Dufferin hospitals 
for women. 

The mother of this remarkable fam- 
ily, whose portrait shows her to be a 
thoroughly practical philanthropist, is 


SORABJI,. 


the founder of four schools in Poona, 
and is the head of a large work that is 
being carried on in connection with the 
Zanana Bible and Medical Mission in 
that city. It is in the interest of 
these schools that Miss Susie Sorabji 
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is now in America, where she hopes to 
raise ten thousand dollars on their 
behalf. One school is for the Eng- 
lish, another for Parsees, a third for 
Hindoos, and a fourth for Moham- 
medans. 

She is very anxious to enlarge the 
Parsee school, “for the Parsees are 
coming to us all the time asking that 
their children may be admitted, and 
although the Bible is taught every day, 
the parents of the children are willing 
to run the risk of having them con- 
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At first Miss Sorabji had to fight 
against the prejudice of the Govern- 
ment inspector, when she first started 
the kindergarten in India; but now 
she is happy to’say the system has been 
made compulsory by the Government 
schools, and she is deeply interested in 
localizing the work, and in arranging 
songs and games suitable for the chil- 
dren. 

She told us that she had had a relief 
map of India made, and under the 
trees in the school grounds the chil- 





MRS. SORABJI KAHRSEDJI, WHO FOUNDED FOUR SCHOOLS IN POONA, INDIA, BESIDES STARTING 
RELIGIOUS WORK CONNECTED WITH THE ZANANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION IN POONA. 


verted in order that they may receive 
the instruction,” said Miss Sorabji. 

It is interesting to note that Miss 
Susie Sorabji teaches daily in these 
four schools, pictures of which illus- 
trate this article. One is where Miss 
Sorabji is sitting in the centre and 
shows the teachers around her, who 
have come from country districts. 
They are learning the kindergarten 
methods from Miss Sorabji, and will, 
in their turn, teach the same principles 
to hundreds of other children in other 
parts of India. 


dren studied geography, sailing their 
toy boats down the rivers in which 
real water runs, and stopping at the 
different ports to take on cargoes; so 
geography becomes fairly play to them. 

Besides her teaching, Miss Susie 
Sorabji also does much Zenana visit- 
ing among the homes of the secluded 
women, to whom she talks chiefly on 
Christianity. She takes to them Gos- 
pel messages, and very seldom do the 
men of the family object. She sits 
out in the court, with the women of 
the house gathered round her, and 
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often the men go out to listen to her 
words as well and speak with her. 
She teaches the women to read, and 
this is a great advantage, for only six 
out of every thousand of them are able 
to do so, and it is quite pathetic to see 
the eagerness with which some of the 
high-caste old women study over the 
simplest little words. 


MISS SORABJI’S PERSONALITY 


We found on visiting Miss Sorabji 
that she, like her sisters, possessed 
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The vital and motive temperaments 
are subordinate to the activity of the 
mental, and she daily runs the risk of 
using up her vitality faster than she 
can generate it; and were it not for 
her wiriness, and her large vitativeness, 
she would prematurely exhaust her- 
self. Fortunately, her recuperative 
power is remarkably developed; thus 
she is able to renew from day to day 
her normal strength which supplies 
her with vitality again to continue her 
work after she has drawn heavily on 
her nervous energy. She throws her 








GROUP OF MISS SORABJI’S PARSEE SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS. 


great delicacy of organization. She 
has a size of head, and quality and 
texture of brain fibre far in ad- 
vance of the average proportion of 
her weight. For instance, her head 
measurements are as follows: Circum- 
ference, 214 inches; height, 14} 
inches; length, 138; width with cali- 
pers, 6 inches by 7 inches in length. 
She is remarkably slight in build, as 
her weight is but ninety-six pounds; 
but her height is half an inch above 
the average, being 5 feet 44 inches. 


spirit, ardor, and enthusiasm into her 
work in no half and half way; hence 
does not spare herself at all when she 
has a mission to fulfil. Disease does 
not easily attack her, because her body 
is sound, and her circulatory power 
nourishes her system in a remarkable 
way. 
Her salient characteristics are: her 
strong attachments to friends; intui- 
tional insight into character; respect 
for superiors and sacred things; a 
sense of justice; adaptibility of mind; 
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ambition to excel; logical ability to 
reason things out from given data; 
fluency of language in expressing her 
ideas; energy and independence of 
thought, and keen sympathy for her 
fellow-creatures. 

The maternal spirit is very strong in 
her, and this she shows very largely 
among the children, for she gives out 
her personality to the little ones in 








THE 


BABIES SINGING 
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markable manner, through her power 
of speech, her concise way of analyzing 
character, her ability to differentiate 
between one bent of mind and an- 
other, which enables her to see how 
the Indian children can be taught 
more through their imagination and 
poetic sentiment than can the practical 
English children. “Indian children 
think,” says Miss Sorabji, “but they 


A KINDERGARTEN SONG. 


““What do they do in babyland? 
Dream, and wake, and play!” 


such a way as to win their affection 
and interest. 

There is a distinct love for the ar- 
tistic in her nature, which is displayed 
in her love of flowers and the arrange- 
ment of colors in her attire. This was 
beautifully illustrated on the day we 
visited her, in her method of arranging 
the light, delicate pink silk scarf that 
she had becomingly draped around 
her slight form. 

Her intellect shows ‘itself in 


a Te- 





do not put their thoughts into action, 
and the kindergarten school will help 
to bring out this practical side of their 
natures. They are quick to grasp the 
inspiration of a story, and the latter 
is sure to make some impression upon 
them.” 

Miss Sorabji has wonderful versa- 
tility of talent, and is able to adapt 
herself to many people and to many 
different circumstances in one day. 
She has often to go from one school to 
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another, and sometimes is obliged to 
give a lecture before an advanced 
grade, and directly afterward take a 
class in kindergarten work. Were she 
not very versatile, she would find it 
difficult to turn her attention to so 
many kinds of scholastic work. She 
has more of the moral and intellectual 
trend of thought than a materialistic 
inclination. She venerates character 
wherever she finds it, in the humble 
and lowly, as well as in the aristocrat 
or person in a high position. 

She cares less for forms and cere- 
monies than she does for sincerity 


She has practical ideas about food 
and hygienic living, and can sustain 
herself longer than a great many on 
the food she eats, and the simplest 
kinds of food satisfy her the best. 

Although Miss Sorabji is frail-look- 
ing, the probability is that she will be 
able to outlive many who look more 
robust than herself, and her influence 
would be on the side of moral per- 
suasion, of moral philosophy, of prac- 
tical reasoning on the affairs that con- 
cern her countrywomen the most, and 
in doing this she will use her inde- 
pendent spirit, her faith in the protec- 





“ DOLLY DRILL”? IN THE PARSEE KINDERGARTEN. 


of heart and righteousness of con- 
duct. She gives a spiritual touch to 
all her efforts and her benevolence 
casts a very influential light upon her 
work. She is thoroughly conscientious 
in what she undertakes to do, and will 
not swerve to the right or the left from 
her given purpose. 

In the study of languages she is 
quite proficient, and were she to de- 
vote herself to the teaching of them 
she could become an expert. Concern- 
ing this opinion, Miss Sorabji cor- 
roborated our statement by saying that 
at present she understood four lan- 
guages. 





tion of the everlasting arms that are 
thrown about the children of God, and 
the intense earnestness of her nature 
that comes through a consecrated am- 
bition, not only to work but to work 
for a high moral purpose, and also 
through her logical ability to throw 
out practical ideas concerning the vast 
importance of educating the children 
of her native country. 

She has spoken during the past sea- 
son at all the principal New York 
Women’s Clubs, also at a number of 
religious conferences during the sum- 
mer at Northfield, Silver Bay, Lake 


George, ete. 
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The Philosophy of Phrenology. 


Paper read before the International Conference, New York. 


By Ira L. GuinForD, oF CALIFORNIA. 


It is a subject so deep, broad, and 
far-reaching that, if one could pro- 
gress as rapidly as he ought, manu- 
scripts could be written for all eter- 
nity and not exhaust the subject. 
Phrenology deals with mankind, and 
man is the combined and condensed 
summing up of all things. Prac- 
tical Phrenology considers the whole 
being, and our existence represents all 
thoughts from the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. Therefore, 
while we study nature we also study 
ourselves. 

We must always bear in mind the 
universal. law, that quality as well as 
form and size represents what we call 
the mind. Therefore, Phrenology is the 
voice of nature speaking so loud that it 
reaches to every domain. Wherever 
there is something we find a form and 
shape. Science teaches us that nature 
is so true to herself that what is, always 
was. Therefore every space is occu- 
pied with unlimited life, every vibra- 
tion or tone and expression works out 
its destiny through an organized ma- 
terial. We know Phrenology tells the 
character by discovering the organized 
functions of brain and body in their 
quality and constructions. To illus- 
trate, the boat-builder knows that the 
ship which carries heavy loads has a 
very distinct breadth and flatness from 
the long sharp racer—and how much 
faster the tall sharp Yankee is than 
the Ben type of Germany, and as we 
are built so do we construct and exe- 
cute. We must not forget that the Co- 
lumbia is the gem of the ocean, and so 
long as the American is long, sharp, or 
pointed he will outpoint and outrun 
the whole of earth’s people. Vision- 
ary dreamers claim that Phrenology 
is lame because they assert we only 
just need to concentrate or wish and 





hold the thought and that makes us 
just say we are “It” and we are there. 

But all nations have sent their 
thoughts to America saying they were 
in it, and would be in it, but none of 
them have proven “it,” because they 
have not the same quality and config- 
uration of brain and temperament. 
Whenever I have been specially asked 
“what is mind” my answer has been 
“electricity in its manifestations when 
it is linked to or married to any 
material substance, becomes the only 
subtle power we know of contain- 
ing within itself the element of at- 
traction and repulsion in its various 
degrees of influence. We see that 
electric soul life is forever at work 
with the visible and invisible.” 

The electrician knows that his me- 
chanical appliance works according 
to its adaptations and needs, if there 
is harmony in all its parts; then the 
electric current or mind in action does 
its work, but the soul of nature (elec- 
tricity) has its great storage batteries 
in the sun and suns of suns, because 
it never perishes. It perpetually per- 
petuates its own existence and pene- 
trates every living thing even to the 
storing of radium in the bowels of the 
earth, besides the coloring and taste or 
flavor of fruits, grains, and flowers. 
Lightning will not strike a beech-tree 
because there is no affinity or attrac- 
tion for the electric fluid; besides the 
beech nut is a triangle, has three 
sides representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Phrenology also distinctly considers 
the three sides of life and destiny in 
the grouping of the three grand divi- 
sions of the brain, as well as the three 
temperaments. The greatest of all is 
Charity, which means Love. Love is 
the God of all. For God is Love. 
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Mind (Electricity) performs some 
good office when it rightly falls in 
Love (which means Marriage). 

Electricity performs no _ practical 
work with glass because the latter is 
a non-conductor (and the one cannot 
unite with the other). 

Everything will lose it identity un- 
less it has an opposing element. For 
instance, the seed of every product 
must be planted in utter or total 
darkness until its outward shell per- 
ishes or dissolves so that the elec- 
tric spark which is located in the 
centre may throw out its dynamic 
forces. 

Nearly everything goes by contrast. 
Light supersedes darkness. Intelli- 
gence clears away the clouds of dark- 
ness. Conscientiousness is a check on 
wrong-doing. Benevolence heals the 
wounds caused by Cruelty. As long 
as nature produces earthquakes, tor- 
nadoes, extremes of heat and cold, a 
famine and a feast, so long as the 
ocean may be peaceful, calm or quiet, 
and at the same time angry, rag- 


ing, foaming, roaring, destroying; and 
every good-for-nothing person may as 
well go into an endless sleep as to 
advocate that the time is near at hand 


when men will war no more. We can 
appreciate sweetness after we have first 
tasted of sourness. If we first live in 
cold, dismal sections of the country, we 
can then fully appreciate our Southern 
Californian climate. We cannot get 
angry and fight at nothing. 

Man first discovered that weeds and 
thistles flourished best in rich soil be- 
fore he had sense enough to plant that 
which was useful; and then he would 
never have cultivated the soil if he 
had not had to keep the weeds down. 
Necessity shapes our destiny, but with- 
out both good and evil we would not 
be compelled to act. 

I have thus explained the philosophy 
of life to make it clear to those who 
argue that Phrenology does not agree 
with their imaginary theology. They 
say, Why do we have the Phrenological 
faculty of Benevolence, and at the 
same time Destructiveness? Why does 
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one faculty make war and the other 
peace, be ye angry but sin not? 

Dr. Joseph Gall did not make or 
get up Phrenology. He discovered 
that which already was, and his fol- 
lowers are not dreamers and guessers. 
They discover truth and make the best 
of it; while it is true that dislikes must 
exist, or we cannot take a liking to 
anything, yet everything is seeking the 
light. 

Love is the Father and Mother of 
Life and Light. Love is the founda- 
tion of and precedes all other loves be- 
cause it is the creative and productive, 
perpetuating essence of that which is, 
always was, and always will be, when- 
ever intelligent men and women with 
pure motives are possessed of the love 
of each other. Human language can- 
not express the unspeakable joy and 
heaven-born harmony of every part 
and parcel of our being. Phrenology 
teaches that this love centre is located 
in the cerebellum—where we also 
find the arbor vite—which resembles a 
tree (it is the tree of life). At the 
roots of this tree is amativeness so lo- 
cated that every fibre and brain cell 
is acted upon in a wav that real love 
for our mate means intelligent, holy 
affinity. This means that the real life 
of all life can never be realized until 
we absolutely and positively get in 
love. One who has never had the 
awakening influence of love for the 
opposite sex ,ought to know that to 
never love means a semi-alive condi- 
tion. A man lost on a desert without 
water is in no worse a condition than 
a famishing being that never can love. 

Phrenology teaches that all beings 
can love to a greater or less degree. 
And why? Simply because a spark may 
produce a spark and kindle it into a 
flame, so no one should be discouraged. 
The imbecile, as a rule, comes into ex- 
istence merely because the love that 
started with him was so feeble as to 
produce a shadow of the real man. All 
evolution depends on the intensity, kind 
and quality of our love. This world 
has too many foolish people who do 
not understand the marriage problem ; 
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too many seem to think that all they 
require is a preacher or a magistrate to 
say over a ceremony and then they are 
married. That marriage may make 
you happy or unhappy according to 
the light that goes with it. I know 
a whiskey bartender who revelled in 
licentiousness; he knew nothing else 
until he loved a pure woman. He can 
no longer enjoy the society of other 
impure persons. I knew another man 
who was once so sensual that he was 
only in his element when with sport- 
ing people. On one occasion while he 
was by himself at the seashore he met 
a woman who was adapted to his soul 
vibrations. He fell in love and be- 
came a changed man. A pure-minded 
man who is in love with an equally 
pure woman has guided thousands 
upon thousands of wayward boys and 
girls who have become very noble men 
and women. Genuine honest lovers 
can and do commune with each other 
at any time and place. Great men 
are never so great as when their lover 
sends to them in their labors (espe- 
cially if it be brainwork) telepathic 
thought waves of encouragement from 
the deepest love centre of a womanly 
woman’s heart. Gold and flattery will 
never buy honest love. 

Working for thirty-two vears as a 
practical Phrenologist, combined with 
psychic gifts, has convinced me that 
the one who makes a cold philo- 
sophical rule as to who should marry 
and expect all persons to conform to 
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that calculation, those people will get 
left. Some go so far as to say mate 
up or make a bargain first, and then 
do your loving after the deal is made; 
but the psychic centre of the brain 
should govern in love affairs. Love 
first, but test that love Phrenologi- 
cally; see, for instance, if the woman 
has larger parental love than ama- 
tiveness, and conjugality, then if her 
prospective husband has less parental 
love than amativeness and conju- 
gality then he should be careful not 
to get jealous if the mother bestows 
more love on the child than upon the 
husband. We can learn Phrenologi- 
cally how to properly manage our love; 
but love itself is the soul of nature in 
action, and when two strangers meet 
and get really in love, they had best 
not fight and argue against it, but sur- 
render to each other and let love flow. 
True, rational, common-sense love pro- 
duces that divine holy affection by 
which the spiritual and physical vibra- 
tions are wholly blended. But many 
think they must love passionately or 
not at all. 

I am not certain but there is an in- 
ner something to tell us when we have 
our mate for all eternity, and I beg to 
assure you that there can then be so 
much happiness; that we will not be 
jealous, but will have a universal love 
for all mankind. But the central love 
will be in our mate, which makes the 
two one, complete whole. 


Stand upright, speak thy thoughts, de- 


clare 


The truth thou hast, that all may 


share; 


Be bold, proclaim it everywhere ; 
They only live who dare. 





—Lewis Morris. 
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Health Topics. 


By kK. P. 


CURING CONSUMPTION 
THE USE OF THE JUICES 
OF VEGETABLES. 


BY 


More people probably die of con- 
sumption or tuberculosis than from 
any other disease. At the Post-Gradu- 
ate Hospital in New York City during 
the last fifteen years Dr. John F. Rus- 
sell has been treating this disease with 
remarkable success by the use of fresh 
air, vegetable foods, and milk. His 
belief is that tuberculosis is a disease 
resulting from malnutrition. This 
means that victims of this disease 
have brought it on by the use of food 
that did not supply the nutrition the 
organs and tissues of the body require 
for their maintenance. As a result the 
food taken was not properly assim- 
ilated, and the waste and effete mat- 
ters were not carried out of the body 
as they should be. If people eat more 
than they can properly digest, the 
waste or excess must be excreted from 
the body or it ferments and decays and 
thus becomes poisonous. The labor of 
excretion mainly take place through 
the bowels, the kidneys, the skin, and 
lungs. If these organs have more la- 
bor forced on them than they can 
perform, some of the burden is trans- 
ferred to other organs and they soon 
have more than they can do. 

In cases of consumption a large 
share of this excretion is thrown off by 
coughing and expectoration. Tubercu- 
losis thus forms and the matter thrown 
off is thus excreted, and a portion of 
the lung structure goes with it. Dr. 
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Russell has discovered that by feeding 
these patients on vegetable food, cut- 
ting off animal flesh, coffee, tea, and 
by taking raw vegetables and pressing 
the juice out of them and giving milk 
and plenty of fresh air they gradually 
recover. The lower window-sash is 
left out of all their windows when 
these patients sleep, both in summer 
and winter. We shall make personal 
investigation of this system of treat- 
ment and report further on. 


THE MEAT QUESTION. 


An article in the New York Ameri- 
can of August 4th, by Dr. Jelliffe, edi- 
tor of the Medical News, entitled “Eat 
Less Meat, but Still Eat Some,” will 
surprise some of his medical brethren 
who chance to read it. The following 
is one of his surprising statements: 

“T think there are about eighty per 
cent. of proteids in a pound of beef, 
and twenty per cent. in a pound of 
beans. Therefore if one is to derive 
from the bean what he loses by aban- 
doning beef, he must eat just four 
times as many beans as he does beef.” 

Professor Atwater, agricultural 
chemist for the dovernment, at Wash- 
ington, in his bulletin, “Foods: Nutri- 
tive Value, and Costs,” page 3, says: 

A quart of milk, three-quarters of 
a pound of moderately fat beef, sirloin 
steak for instance, and five ounces of 
wheat flour, all contain about the same 
amount of nutritive material; but we 
pay different prices for them and they 
have different values for nutriment. 
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The milk comes nearest to being per- 
fect food. It contains all the different 
kinds of nutritive material that the 
body needs. Bread made from the 
wheat flour will support life. It con- 
tains all the necessary ingredients for 
nourishment, but not in the propor- 
tions best adapted for ordinary use. 
A man might live on beef alone, but 
it would be a very one-sided and im- 
perfect diet.” 

It will be seen from these state- 
ments that of the three kinds of food 
mentioned, beef would be the least de- 
sirable. As to the expense—a quart 
of milk, at retail, in New York, costs 
eight cents; three-quarters of a pound 
of sirloin steak, eighteen cents; while 
five ounces of wheat flour costs only 
two cents. The steak, therefore, would 
cost the consumer two and one-fourth 
times as much as the milk and nine 
times as much as the flour. 

The agricultural and medical chem- 
ists classify the nutritive elements 
of food under five heads, viz.: Water, 
protein, fats, carbohydrates, ash. On 
page 27 of Professor Atwater’s bulle- 
tin is found a table giving the per- 
centage of these elements as supplied 
in nearly all kinds of food, from which 
we quote as follows: 


Water. Protein. Fat. Carbo- Ash. 


Sirloin steak 60.0 18.5 20.5  # None 1.0 
Sa 87.0 3.6 4.0 4.7 s 
Beans...... 12.6 23.1 2.0 59.2 3.1 


Of the three foods here quoted meat 
is the most imperfect, and instead of 
eating four pounds of beans to get the 
equal in protein of one pound of steak, 
Dr. Jelliffe would have to eat about one 
and a quarter pounds of steak to get 
the equal in protein of a pound of 
beans; and in the latter he gets 59.2 
per cent. of carbohydrates, while in 
the beef he gets none. 

There is a great delusion in the 
minds not only of the medical profes- 
sion but among the otherwise more in- 
telligent classes, in regard to the ne- 
cessity of using the flesh of animals as 
food. From my experience, observa- 
tion, and investigations during forty- 
six years as a practising physician in 
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New York, it is my candid opinion 
that if every man, woman, and child 
in this country would voluntarily 
abstain from the use of the flesh of 
animals as food for one year, it would 
do more to banish disease, suffering, 
and poverty than any other thing that 
could be done. I have eaten neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl for several years. 
I have passed my seventy-seventh birth 
anniversary, and enjoy quite as good 
health as any elderly meat-eater of my 
acquaintance. 

The experiments made within the 
past few years by Dr. Haig of London, 
Dr. Wetternich of Germany, Kellogg of 
Michigan, Horace Fletche, Professor 
Chittenden of Yale University, and 
other co-laborers in their line of inves- 
tigation, clearly prove that nearly every 
variety of chronic disease is due to the 
accumulation of uric-acid ptomaine 
bacteria and other poisons in the blood 
and tissues of the human body; and 
that these poisons are largely caused 
by the consumption of too much albu- 
minous matter—the principal nutri- 
tive material found in the flesh of 
animals. 

We find in Isaiah xxii.13, 14 the 
following: “And behold joy and glad- 
ness, slaying oxen, and killing sheep, 
eating flesh and drinking wine: let us 


eat and drink; for to-morrow we shall - 


die. 

“And it was revealed in mine ears 
by the Lord of hosts, Surely this 
iniquity shall not be purged from you 
till ye die, saith the Lord God of 
hosts.” 

There is in all kinds of animal flesh 
a certain amount of dead and putrid 
matter, the waste of the system, which 
was in it before the animal was 
slaughtered. The cooking of meat 
does not destroy or remove from it 
these putrid elements, and when taken 
into the human body they slowly but 
surely accumulate in the blood and tis- 
sues, making seed-beds for the propa- 
gation of disease germs, which in one 
case produce lung difficulties, in an- 
other, kidney; in another, liver; in an- 
other, heart or brain disease, and in 
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every case finally destroy both health 
and life. 


A MUSICAL GENIUS. 


During the present month a re- 
markable musical performer has 
turned up and is giving piano concerts 
at one of the big departments stores of 
New York. He is but eleven years 
old, and in one week has, judging 
from the crowds he is drawing to hear 
him, become immensely popular. He 
has won a free scholarship against 
200 contestants in the McGill Univer- 
sity at Montreal. At three years old 
he could play the piano and at four 
years he was playing in concerts and 
was able to play on six different musi- 
cal instruments. If this boy is prop- 


erly cared for and fed and instructed 
in regard to the laws of his organiza- 
tion he will be one of the marvels of 
his age. His guardians should be able 
to give him a correct physical as well 
as moral and intellectual education. 
A phrenological and physiological ex- 


amination and chart given to this lad 
might be of immense value to him. 


——— 
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FRUITS AND NUTS AS FOOD. 


The following from the New York 
Mail shows the interest the daily 
press is beginning to take in the food 
question : 

“The nutritive value of a diet of 
fruit is shown most clearly in the case 
of a university student, who, though 
entirely unaccustomed to such fare, 
gradually changed from an ordinary 
mixed diet to one of fruit and nuts 
without apparent loss of health and 
strength. He was able for eight days 
to carry on his usual college work and 
also for part of the time to perform 
heavy physical work on an exclusively 
fruitarian diet without any material 
loss in weight. 

“The chief sources of nutriment in 
fruits are the carbohydrates. As 
shown by their composition and di- 
gestibility, both fruit and nuts can be 
favorably compared with other and 
more common foods. As sources of 
carbohydrates, fruits at ordinary prices 
are not expensive; and as sources of 
protein and fat, nuts at usual prices 
are reasonable.” 


The Walking Cure—How to Live to Be a 
Hundred. 


By Joun F. Hume. 


A Septuagenarian. 


II. WALKING FOR HEALTH. 


It is astonishing how many half-sick 
people we meet in the course of a day. 
As a rule, they do not know their con- 
dition. Few suspect it, although per- 
haps dimly conscious that something 
is the matter with them. They have 
not succumbed to illness, and have no 
thought of doing so. They expect to 
wear out the disorder, whatever it may 
be, and as likely as not put on extra 
steam for the purpose, not realizing 
that they, instead of the disease, are 
wearing out. The momentum of the 


machine keeps it going for the time, 
and will continue to do so, if not 
stopped for repairs or lubrication, un- 
til some fine day it will suddenly 
break down; then the end will soon be 
reached. Most of these people are not 
seriously ill; that is, no vital point has 
been fatally affected. They can be re- 
stored to perfect health. Recupera- 
tion will not even be difficult. All 
they need to do is to give nature a 
chance. She will take the work in 
hand and repair damages, if left to 
herself. But if they keep on as they 
are going, defying disease and neg- 











lecting if not insulting nature, their 
systems will gradually yield to the 
strain, until there will be a giving way 
at the weakest point, and then it will 
be too late. Such is the story, briefly 
told, of thousands who die in middle 
life, if not in early manhood, who 
ought to go down to their graves with 
the weight of full one hundred years 
upon their heads. Death in such cases 
is always spoken of as “an untimely 
end,” and is usually set down as “a 
mysterious dispensation of an over- 
ruling Providence.” It is an untimely 
end in the fullest and clearest sense; 
but Providence is not responsible for 
it, and there is no “mystery” about 
it. Whatever culpability there is, and 
it is undeniably great, rests with the 
victim and sufferer. No man has a 
right to take his own life, either sud- 
denly or by slow degrees. The proc- 
esses by which men kill themselves 
are many, and the knife and pistol are 
by no means the surest. The wasting 
grind of unintermittent toil is far 
more deadly. It never fails to do its 
work. All that it needs is time 
enough. It is long work, not hard 
work, that kills. 

It would be hard to find a more 
striking illustration of the truth of 
these observations than is furnished in 
a recent address of Dr. Graham, of 
Canada, wherein is quoted the follow- 
ing passage from an interview had by 
Dr. Routh with the late Dr. Golding 
Bird, of London, a few weeks before 
the English physician’s death. “He 
was,” says Dr. Routh, “then in the 
zenith of his popularity, and recog- 
nized by all as one of the ablest of our 
London physicians. I called upon 
him one morning with a relative, for 
consultation. Several other medical 
men preceded me. His rooms were 
full, and I had to wait three hours be- 
fore I could gain admission to his 
study and consult him about the case. 
I congratulated him upon his success 
in practice. ‘Yes, he said to me, 
‘you are right, but I wish, neverthe- 
less, to make your remark a text for a 
little parting advice. You see me, at 
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a little over forty, in full practice; my 
rooms are full, and I am making sev- 
eral thousands per annum [I think he 
said seven], and if I died to-morrow 
I should not leave as many hundreds 
to my family. All this I have accom- 
plished by sheer perseverance, un- 
ceasing hard work, and no holiday. 
But I am to-day a wreck. I have fatal 
disease of the heart, the result of 
anxiety and unceasing labor. I know 
I cannot live many months, and my 
parting advice to you is this: never 
mind at what loss, take your six weeks’ 
holidays. It may delay your success, 
but it will insure its development. 
Otherwise you will find yourself at my 
age a prosperous practitioner, but a 
dying old man.’ Six months after 
this conversation the speaker was 
dead.” 

There are thousands of people, and 
so-called successful people, in the ex- 
act condition above described, al- 
though they do not know it. The 
heart, the liver, the kidneys, or some 
other vital organ has become irrep- 
arably deranged, and fatal collapse 
is but a question of a few days, or 
months at most. And there are thou- 
sands more who are drifting into that 
condition. Among them, unfortu- 
nately as well as surprisingly, is an 
undue representation of professional 
men, embracing the brightest and 
most useful members of society, and 
who should best understand and fol- 
low the laws of hygiene. On, on they 
slowly march, a veritable funeral pro- 
cession, in the footprints of those who 
have preceded them in the same down- 
ward road, taking no heed of the 
others’ example, or its inevitable con- 
clusion. They are not ignorant of 
nature’s laws, but they have sturdy 
constitutions, and they hope to escape 
the fate of such as have gone before 
them. They keep on taking the 
chances until something gives way, 
and then, in alarm, if not in panic, 
they rush into the first avenue appar- 
ently leading from the impending 
danger. Realizing, very likely, that 
the trouble is largely due to the neg- 
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lect of out-door exercises, they resume 
or enter upon their practice with a 
desperate energy that overtaxes their 
strength, and hastens the very disaster 
they are trying to avert. Moderation 
at such a crisis might save them. 

That there are plenty of persons 
who are or were by nature physically 
weak, and promising candidates for 
early graves, or who, with good organ- 
izations, have run themselves down by 
sedentary pursuits, too closely fol- 
lowed, or by wasteful habits, that have 
built themselves up and prolonged 
their lives to good old age by proper 
attention to open-air athletics and 
pastimes, is proved by numerous well- 
known instances. The case of Luigi 
Cornaro, a Venetian, who was born in 
1467, is not only in point, but well 
worth quoting, because full of in- 
struction and encouragement. Cor- 
naro was a man of weak constitution. 
Moreover, from early manhood until 
he was thirty-five, as he tells us, he led 
a reckless life. He indulged in nearly 
every form of popular dissipation in 
the fastest city of Europe. At thirty- 
five life had become a burden to him. 
For the next five years he was a con- 
stant sufferer. At forty he was told 
by his physicians that nothing would 
prolong his days beyond two or three 
years. Then it was that, in the belief, 
probably, that it was never too late to 
mend, or at least try to mend, he re- 
solved to turn over a new leaf. He 
changed his whole mode of living. 
He became an ascetic as far as diet 
was concerned, and, in the matter of 
occupation, gave his mind to “the 
contemplation of fine scenery noble 
buildings, beautiful combinations of 
color and music,” and from these his 
chief pleasure, as he tells us, was de- 
rived. Such studies kept him the 
most of the time in the open air, and 
compelled him to take many and con- 
siderable pedestrian tours in search of 
the beautiful in nature and art. He 
attributed his bettered physical estate 
to dietary forms mainly; but it is evi- 
dent that his active life in the fields 
and in the cities he visited in his trav- 
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els had much to do in building up his 
system. The result was such that, at 
the age of eighty-three, Cornaro began 
a series of written discourses on “ The 
advantages of a temperate life,” the 
fourth and last of which was prepared 
when he was ninety-five; and so fully 
were his precepts exemplified in his 
own career that he is said to have sur- 
vived to one hundred and four, and 
then “he died without pain or agony, 
and like one who falls asleep.” 

We do not need, however, to go back 
to the fifteenth century. for proofs of 
the lesson sought to be inculcated. 
Many notable illustrations could be 
gathered from the lives of well-known 
people in what might be called the im- 
mediate past. One or two will suffice. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was not only a 
puny boy, but he belonged to a con- 
sumptive family. Three or four of his 
brothers died young, two of them 
when in the midst of their studies, 
from inherited pulmonary affection. 
Ralph seemed to be no stronger than 
the rest. “You have no stamina,” 
was what his doctor told him when he 
was a boy. When he first entered the 
Divinity School—for he became a 
clergyman—he was driven away in a 
month by poor health and failing eyes, 
and in less than one year from the 
time he entered.the pulpit he was so 
seriously threatened with fatal disease 
of the lungs that he took hasty passage 
for the South. But Emerson had one 
very marked characteristic, partly nat- 
ural, but doubtless partly cultivated. 
He was an intense student of nature, 
and nothing gave him such delight as 
to be in the open air and in communi- 
cation with its various elements. Few 
could have truthfully declared, as he 
has done, that in crossing “a bare 
common, in snow-puddles, at twilight, 
under a cloudy sky, and without hav- 
ing in my thoughts any occurrence of 
special good fortune, I have enjoyed a 
peculiar exhilaration.” The air, in its 
freedom and buoyancy, he pronounced 
“a cordial of incredible virtue”; and 
in speaking of the true love of nature, 
he asserts that his “intercourse with 
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heaven and earth becomes part of 
his daily food.” As might, therefore, 


have been expected, Emerson took 
largely to the woods and fields in all 
seasons and in all kinds of weather. 
It was his habit to take long walks, 
working at his desk in the forenoon 
and tramping in the afternoon. “I 





count myself a good walker,” says Mr. 
Cabot, Emerson’s biographer, “but I 
used to find myself kept at a stretch 
when I walked with him in the Con- 
cord woods, and he then past seventy. 
. . . A life so much in the open air 
no doubt had gradually strengthened 
an originally feeble habit of body.” 


“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By Uncie Jor. 


No. 642.—L. A. C., Chicago, IIL. 
—tThere is as great a difference in 
children, and the various dispositions 





that it is well worth while to study it 
in relation to children. 
There are some persons who say 
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that they show, as in adults, and 
Phrenology is such a fascinating study, 
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they cannot bear to be near the young 
while others feel in their element 
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when they are teaching or training 
them. 

Where persons are brought in con- 
tact with child life, they should de- 
velop the organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, so that they need not feel that 
the care of children is irksome, but 
rather take the work as a pleasure. 

In the study of the child’s character 
whose portrait we give in this num- 
ber, we find a winning, attractive, and 
fascinating personality. She posses- 
ses a sanguine or vital temperament, 
and is joyous the day long. Her 
laughing face has not been put on for 
any express purpose, or simply to en- 
able the photographer to make a 
pretty picture, but it is a natural ex- 
pression of large Hope, Mirthfulness, 
and Benevolence, which give her a 
love of fun, the capacity to throw off 
gloominess and doubt, and a further 
capacity to get in touch in a sym- 
pathetic way with others. Note the 
development of height of head, half- 
way between the superior region, and 
also note the fulness of the upper part 
of the side forehead. 

She possesses an excellent memory 
of what she sees and hears, and recol- 
lects persons whom she has once seen 
with wonderful clearness. 

Her power of language is above the 
average. She will make a good enter- 
tainer, an excellent speaker, a good 
debater, and a live teacher. She is full 
of hospitality and will be kind to those 
who are unfortunate or in distress. 

The organ of Destructiveness in her 
case makes her full of energy. She is 
active all day long and cannot sit still. 
She is in her element when she has 
plenty to do, and she will know how 
to entertain a house full without ap- 
parently suffering from nervous pros- 
tration or any other disease of a ner- 
vous character. 

She has a bright future before her 
if she is allowed to live near to nature 
and is not forced or made to appear 
old before her time. She should be 
kept a little girl as long as possible. 
She will be all the stronger when she 
is twenty-one if this suggestion is car- 
ried out. 


CHILD LABOR IN JAPAN. 


Tots Work Many Hours a Day in Fac- 
tories—New Industrial Conditions. 


“The industrial revolution in Japan 
will soon necessitate labor legislation. 
We don’t know where we are, and we 
want to profit by your experience.” 
The preceding is the statement re- 
cently made to Dr. Josiah Strong, 
president of the American Institute 
for Social Service, by a Japanese who 
had come to this city to study the 
question of industrial and social bet- 
terment. He is manager of a brush 
factory, known throughout Japan as 
the “model factory” of that country. 
He is said to be an influential man in 
the empire in educational as well as 
industrial lines. Much light was 
thrown on the subject of his study 
during his visit, and on his return 
home he wrote the following letter: 

“My dear Dr. Strong: Permit me to 
write to you with hearty thanks. I 
received much photographs’ with 
thankful heart. And I visited a few 
Manufacturing Cos in Brooklyn. 
These gave me many interests and 
much teachings. 

“T believe that present condition of 
the labors in Japan ought to be ela- 
bated and imploved greatly. If I 
could contribute a few things for that 
purpose hereafter, it is certainly your 
influence on me. 

“T much oblige to you and much 
thanks for you.” 

Dr. Strong hopefully takes this in- 
cident as a token of the realization 
of the need of industrial reform that 
is slowly forcing itself upon Japan. 

It is very probable that in the near 
future an institute of social service, 
built up on the lines of the American 
Institute, will be organized in Japan. 
At a conference this month the com- 
mittee will make its report, and the 
social service work in Japan will prob- 
ably have an organized beginning. 

In a recent interview with a Tri- 
bune reporter Dr. Strong explained 
the reasons why an institute for social 
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service is so sadly needed in Ja- 
pan. 

“One of the results of the industrial 
revolution now in progress there,” he 
said, “is the redistribution of popula- 


tion into the large cities. The young 
girls and boys are leaving their homes, 
which the idea of the old patriarchal 
family has hitherto held together, and 
are flocking to the cotton factories. 
Tots as young as seven years are some- 
times employed in these big factories, 
and are forced to work under most 
unhealthy conditions. Twelve, thir- 
teen, and often fourteen hours are re- 
quired as the day’s work in a factory. 
The children work for a week or two 
by day, then for the same time change 
to night duty. Another evil is the 
boarding house, where dozens of boys 
and girls are herded together in an 
unsanitary and immoral fashion.” 
One of the things that most im- 
pressed the manager of Japan’s model 
factory on his Western trip was the 
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workingman’s cottage as it is built in 
many English and American manu- 
facturing towns. When shown a pho- 
tograph of a model cottage in Liver- 
pool, he exclaimed with enthusiasm: 
“The home of a millionaire!” 

Besides the evils of overwork and 
unsanitary lodgings, the workers in 
Japan are underfed. Dr. Strong 
hopes that if the controllers of the 
factories in Japan refuse to see the 
need of social and industrial better- 
ment for the good of humanity, they 
may be brought to realize that it is 
a paying thing from a business point 
of view. He wants to make them 
know that by putting their employes 
in cramped working quarters, by over- 
working them, and by permitting the 
existence of the unsanitary boarding 
houses, they are losing money for 
themselves as well as doing injury to 
the future of the Japanese race.—New 
York Tribune. 





Reviews. 


“SOCIAL FREEDOM.” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. 


By Hutpa L. Porrer-Loomis. 


PUBLISHED BY M. HARMAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In this day of enlightenment there 
is much written on this topic, and we 
are glad that such a distinguished 
thinker should put her thoughts upon 
paper, as her book has been well re- 
ceived, and that the demand for it 
has extended far beyond her anticipa- 
tions. It is a message sent forth into 
the world, trusting that, like the dove 
sent forth from the ark, bearing the 
olive twig of peace and love, hoping 
that when the great flood of strife, 
hatred, and turmoil, it may find a 
resting-place, and be the means of 
helping to create a better understand- 
ing of our human relations in the 


PRICE, 20 CENTS. 


minds of men and women, and also 
to promulgate a broad idea of true 
social reform. The writer says that 
social freedom is of Grecian origin. 
At least, she says it is not to be found 
in Webster’s unabridged dictionary, 
where other terms of similar charac- 
ter are given. 

There are many places of social life, 
and we are glad that the writer of this 
book has had the courage to take up 
this particular phase. 

The book is deeply thought out and 
is bound to have a useful and dom- 
inating influence over others. 
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Progress in Photography. 
No. 5. 
By G. G. Rockwoop. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS. 


Naturally follows the question, De we 
expect to reproduce the natural colors? 
The problem is not yet solved, yet we see 
announcements and discussions almost every 
week concerning the discovery at last of 
“Photographs in the Colors of Nature.” 
This leads the non-expert or layman to be- 
lieve that the colors of nature are recorded in 
one operation and the direct image so re- 
ceived is visible to the ‘eye. This is an error. 
We are not wthin gunshot of it; no nearer 
than in the early days of the daguerreotype. 

All pictures in colors thus far produced 
through photographic agencies are in a 
measure optical delusions or color effects. 
Of all men who have given themselves to 
the solution of this photo-optical problem 
Mr. Ives of Philadelphia has been the most 
successful, and in his instrument which he 
calls the kromskop he has produced a 
scientific toy with which he produces mar- 
velous effects and compels the admiration 
of the world. For portraiture it is yet una- 
vailable, as the time required for sittings is 
thus far even longer than the old-fashioned 
daguerreotype. 

In a recent lecture Mr. Ives explained 
how his process consisted in first making 
three photographs to represent the effect of 
the object photographed upon the three 
fundamental color sensations in accordance 
with the theory of color-vision now accepted 
by all scientists, and then combining these 
photographs by superposition either by pro- 
jection with a triple magic lantern or in 
transparent gelatin prnts. The three nega- 
tives are made from the same point of view 
by simultaneous and equal exposure and 
developed together. 

Lantern slides are then made from the 
helio-chromic negatives, so that by exactly 
reversing the light and shade they repre- 
sent the effect of the object upon the re- 
spective color sensations. The triple lantern 
slide is then projected with a special lan- 
tern, each positive with light of the color of 
the sensation which it represents, in such a 
manner that the three form a single picture 
on the screen, reproducing light and shade 
and color. 

It has frequently been announced that 
persons abroad and in America had dis- 
covered the art of reproducing and retain- 
ing by photography the colors of nature. 
Surely nothing in an artistic way could have 
been more interesting or valuable. Impor- 
tant as was the invention of the daguerreo- 
type and the subsequent development of the 


art-science of photography, there has always 
been a desire to see the exquisite tints which 
we behold in nature, and have in miniature 
upon theg round glass of the camera, re- 
produced in some tangible and permanent 
form. Neipce de St. Victor and other French 
scientists obtained upon the daguerreotype 
plate some of the colors of foliage, a red 
brick house, &c., but the range of color was 
limited and the picture could only be seen in 
a feeble, non-actinic light, soon fading from 
view. This was accomplished in the earliest 
days of the daguerreotype, since which time 
no material advance has been made in this 
direction. So far as the art of photography 
as now practised is concerned, I have no 
expectation that the development of color 
will be obtained direct from nature. 

In view of the wonderful things that have 
been given to the world in the line of inven- 
tion during the last half century, it would 
be a rash statement to make that the re- 
production of colors is impossible. When it 
comes to us it will be through the discovery 
of some entirely new basis or principle in 
photography, some color-sensitive compound 
entirely away from the present fundamental 
basis of the art. 

Concerning the alleged discovery by an 
eminent photographer in London, I per- 
sonally inspected his work at his establish- 
ment in London and found his pictures 
hand painted. 


HISTORIC RECORDS. 


W. P. Garrison years ago made a sug- 
gestion which I regret I did not act upon. 
This was to make each year, from the 
Brooklyn and New Jersey sides, a series of 
negatives of the sky line of New York city. 
Last summer I was amazed at the wonder- 
ful changes that had taken place in this 
respect since Mr. Garrison gave me that 
hint. Truly it seemed as if “every valley 
had been exalted and every hill made low.” 
The great office and insurance buildings 
downtown and the colossal apartment struc- 
tures uptown, mostly erected during the 
last decade, have so changed the sky line of 
the metropolis that a good photograph made 
ten or a dozen vears ago would now be of 
great interest. These changes are eT 
going on, and the same value would attac 
to such pictures taken now and a decade or 
two hence. 

The application of the art to such pur- 
poses is no longer new. I, with many 
others, made a series of photographs illus- 
trating proceedings at the opening of the 
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great Brooklyn Bridge. One of the most 
important instances of the art’s practical 
utility is the fact that every bit of the ter- 
ritory affected by the construction of the 
underground railroad was photographed 
before a spade was put into the ground, and 
a large corps of photographers are now en- 
gaged making a complete record of the 
work. The many uses to which photography 
may be put in this direction it is impossible 
to foresee. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Our wonder is often excited by seeing 
photographs of waves in motion made so 
quickly that they are apparently still and 
of horses jumping in the air, and by the 
wonderful biographic pictures now repro- 
duced so successfully. The experts who take 
these pictures say that they are made in a 
250th part of a second, but this is slower 
than the growth of a pine tree compared to 
some pictures. 

I was consulted in a patent cuse and the 
inquiry was made as to whether it was 
possible to illustrate by photography the 
following case. One of the claims of the 
telephone patent is the continuous wire at- 
tached to the diaphragm of the speaking 
tube. This party declared that he could 
sever that wire and evading the patent pro- 
duce the proper effect. 

Wheatstone measured the duration of the 
electric spark as one twenty-four thou- 
sandth of a second. It would follow that 
any vibration not quicker than this might 
be arrested on the photographic plate at any 
point in its travel. Whereas, according to 
thei nvestigations of Plateau, the duration 
of successive impressions on the human eye 
will average half a second, the electric spark 
might separate and distinguish photograph- 
ically waves of which 12,000 impinge on the 
retina while the first of them is still linger- 
ing there. Now the vibrations or waves of 
air that yield the respective tones or pitches 
of sound have been accurately measured and 
counted. Assuming the pitch of the ordi- 
nary masculine voice in conversation to be 
as low as middle C, the number of complete 
double vibrations imparted by such a voice 
to the telephone diaphragm or tympanum 
would be 256 a second; that is, counting 
both ways, 512 movements of the diaphragm 
with its metallic point making or breaking 
the electrical circuit at each movement. 

To the eve which retains every impres- 





sion for half a second, 256 of these move- 
ments would make their impression as one, 
and would give a stationary, fictitious 
image, if they were of sufficient depth to 
produce any visible effect whatever, which 
they are not. The electric spark, however, 
would give its illumination and do its 
photographic work within a little more than 
one-fiftieth of the time of one of the tym- 
panum movements. A succession of such 
photographs, therefore, would present for- 
tuitously any position of the vibrating point 
from that of contact to that of extreme 
reaction with an indefinite number of inter- 
mediate positions. 

To verify these calculations I carefully 
focused the photographic camera on the 
points of the telephone by daylight, and a 
battery of Leyden jars was so adjusted that 
when discharged it would throw the proper 
illumination on the points. My instanta- 
neous plates were now to be tested under 
action five hundred times quicker than a 
sensible instant and also invisibly minute. 
Of course it was as yet a practical question 
whether the photographic plates could effec- 
tively receive as quickly as the electric spark 
would give this infinitesimal action of light. 

Waiting until the darkest hour of night, 
the plate was uncovered in total darkness, 
the telephonist began speaking into his in- 
strument, and the illuminating spark was 
flashed upon the points. This operation was 
repeated with more than twenty plates in 
succession. The resulting negatives, on be- 
ing developed, proved a triumph in two arts 
and a science. The photographs printed 
from them showed under the powerful mag- 
nifying glass, in some, contact of the points, 
and in others a variety of infinitesimally 
differenced intervals between them. Not 
one of the impressions had more than the 
one-twenty-four thousandth of a second in 
which to be begun and ended. 

It would be of but little interest to the 
lay reader to give dates and formulas of the 
various steps in the development of the art 
from the daguerreotype to the present almost 
perfect methods. It is not amiss, however, 
to give an idea of the relative rapidities of 
the various processes: Daguerreotypes 
(originally), half hour’s exposure; calotype, 
two or three minutes’ exposure; collodion, 
ten seconds’ exposure: rapid gelatin emul- 
sion, from one-fifteenth second exposure to 
the smallest fraction of a second conceiva- 
ble, as in the patent case mentioned. 


————_q——————_— 


MATHEMATICAL PRODIGIES, 


It is related that Jedediah Buxton, the 
English mathematical prodigy, was the son 
of a schoolmaster, but remained throughout 
life a farm laborer, because of incapacity to 
acquire an education, his mind being oc- 
cupied by an absorbing passion for mental 
calculations. Being asked “How many 
cubical eighths of an inch there are in a 


body whose three sides are 23,145,786 yards, 
1,642,732 yards and 54,965 yards?” he re- 
plied correctly without setting down a figure. 
Zerah Colburn was an American prodigy. 
When asked the square root of 106,929 and 
the cube root of 268,336,125, he answered 
correctly before the audience set the figures 
down. 
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Love Labor: For if thou dost not want it for Food, thou mayest for Physick. It is wholesome 
for the body, and good for the mind. It prevents the fruits of idleness, which many 
times comes of nothing to do, and leads too many to do what is worse 
than nothing.—WILLIAM PENN (17th Century). 


“WILL MAN BECOME ALL 
BRAIN ?” 


Will the time ever come when man 
will become all brain and no body? 
According to Prof. Burt Wilder, neu- 
rologist, man is fast approaching that 
period when the body of man will not 
exist, he will be just brain. That man 
is not using his body but his brain, 
hence his body must cease to be. He 
recalls the saying of Emerson that 
“we have coaches and street cars, but 
we have forgotten how to walk,” and 
that less than 3,000 years ago all peo- 
ple were athletes, and a man at the 
Olympic games in Greece made a broad 
jump of fifty feet. Something like 
twenty-five feet is the limit now. In 
these days an athlete is such a wonder 
that we pay money to see him perform 
little feats that a five-year-old child 
could do in former times. A Chicago 
scientist has said, after an experience 





of a dozen years, that the head of an 
average American student has grown 
an inch in circumference in that space 
of time. Dr. Wilder says that the 
brain of man has only just begun to 
grow. That the brain is quite stupid 
when we consider its limitations. This 
will not be true when the brain is 
further advanced. You will doubtless 
wonder how we have become a mere 
lump of brain without a body, how we 
can transport ourselves from place to 
place; how we can talk without a 
mouth, and how the brain will get 
nourishment for itself, but evolution 
and science will take care of it all. 
You know, the doctor continued, how 
people can jell what others are think- 
ing about without a word being ut- 
tered. Wave thoughts seem to pass 
through the air, so, by the mere think- 
ing, wave currents will be sent out 
and all other brains may receive them, 
even as wireless instruments receive 
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their wave vibrations. We shall have 
more delicate machines that catch the 
power of the wave thoughts and set 
the machinery in motion. Likewise, 
chemically predigested food will be 
supplied to the brain by the use of a 
machine run by the force of thought. 

We all await this period with inter- 
est. In a former number we gave 
some facts that have come under our 
own notice in relation to the growth 
of the brain. We refer our readers to 
page 241 in the August number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but we have 
not gone so far as to estimate the pos- 
sibility of our living without a body. 


PROFESSOR LOEB’S EXPERI- 
MENTS ON PRODUCING AR- 
TIFICIAL LIFE. 


Dr. Loeb, of California, has added 
a new discovery to his former remark- 
able one—namely, in fertilizing the 
eggs of sea urchins. He discovered 
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that in natural fertilization the eggs 
produced a certain kind of membrane 
which he could secure by means of 
chemicals. Finally he found that by 
the use of common vinegar and salt he 
could produce a membrane, and that 
the eggs floated on the surface of the 
water exactly as they do in nature. 
Then he used one of the chemicals 
after the other, and he succeeded in 
fertilizing the eggs as in nature. He 
considers that this is an important 
step in the evolution of Heredity, and 
many students of this subject have 
long been looking forward to the rais- 
ing of large enough quantities for 
experimentation, which should possess 
hereditary tendencies of one parent 
only. 

We believe that it would indeed be 
a boon to society if persons could be 
sure of a process by which only the 
desirable tendencies and excellencies 
and talents could be handed down to 
posterity. When will this day dawn? 





INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


(OPENING EXERCISES OF THE SESSION.) 


The forty-first session of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology was held on Septem- 
ber 6th at the hall of the Institute, 24 East 
Twenty-second Street, when a large and dis- 
tinguished number of guests, friends, stu- 
dents, and graduates were present. 

The Hon. John 8. Crosby occupied the 
chair in the absence of the president, part 
of the evening, and all the friends who were 
present at the meeting last year will recall 
with pleasure the address that he gave on 
that occasion on “The Present-Day Use of 
Phrenology. 

Miss Susie Sorabji, from Poona, India, 
spoke on “Education in India.” 

Mr. Irwin Eveleth Hassell gave three se- 
lections on the piano with great taste. 

Miss J. A. Fowler, vice-president and 
chairman for part of the evening, gave an 
address. of welcome to the students and 


friends on behalf of the absentees, as well 
as for herself. Her address was followed by 





another musical selection, and an address 
by Constantine F. McGuire, M.D. 

Votes of thanks to the speakers and pian- 
ist were proposed by Mr. M. H. Piercy, sec- 
retary of the Institute, and the meeting 
closed with a reception of the friends and 
students. 

Regrets were received from the Rev. 
Thomas A. Hyde, B.D., Dr. C. W. Branden- 
burg, Dr. Henry 8. Drayton, Dr. D. M. 
Gardner, and Dr. Cora M. Ballard. 

The Hon. John S. Crosby, who was ac- 
companied by his talented wife (who is a 
supporter of the Single Tax question) gave 
a valuable contribution to the science of 
Phrenology in his welcome to the students 
who were assembled at the commencement 
of their autumn study. He testified to the 
interest he had always teken in the sub- 
ject of Phrenology. He said in part: 

“I do not believe that there is a science 
that has progressed further, or that can ap- 
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peal to us so closely as the science of 
Phrenology. If ‘The Proper Study of Man- 
kind is Man,’ then we should give our study 
to Phrenology, and although I have been 
too busy in my profession as a lawyer to 
study it minutely, yet the subject was 
brought very early to my attention through 
some of its literature. 

“If the names of the distinguished men 
who have believed in the science can have 
any weight with us, surely they are suf- 
ficient to banish all our doubt. One of 
the greatest philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, and one of the most logical writers 
on the subject of Mental Science, is George 
Combe, who immortalized his name by 
writing ‘The Constitution of Man.’ By 
reading through that book, my life was 
marked out by it, and I have never for- 
gotten his philosophy. His idea is that 
natural laws never conflicted with divine 
laws. To-day we are enjoying the fruits of 
his labors. 

“We study the heavens with a telescope 
in order to inform ourselves of the wonders 
of astronomy. Should we not study the 
heads of people to try and understand their 
individual characters? Phrenology is not a 
subject of bumps, and I should like to con- 
gratulate those persons who have come to 
the Institute for the express purpose of 
studying the science for themselves.” 

Miss Fowler then gave an address, in 
which she said: “We have with us to-night 
a lady of high culture and personal at- 
tainment in the personality of Miss Susie 
Sorabji. She comes from a distinguished 
Parsee family of gentle birth and noble 
parentage. 

“She has been specially called to do a 
great, progressive, and noble work for hu- 
manity in educating the children of the 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, Parsee, and English 
families in Poona, India. A great respon- 
sibility rests upon her, and she has nobly 
risen to the occasion, and called out her 
individual talents. 

“She is visiting this country at the pres- 
ent time to explain the work in which she 
is engaged to the American people, and, 
incidental to her work, she hopes to raise a 
fitting sum to enable her to enlarge the Mo- 
hammedan and other schools, for there is 
not at present sufficient advantages in India 
to allow of the education of the numbers 
of children who yearly desire the education 
that she, through the instrumentality of her 
parents, is able to give. 

“We have pleasure in introducing her to 
you to-night, as we are interested in the 
education of people of all lands, especially 
in the Christian efforts that are being put 
forward in India.” 

Miss Fowler further spoke of the advance 
that had been made in the science of Phre- 
nology, and the many proofs that had been 
given to the world of late by the experi- 





ments of scientists upon the brain, and 
urged all present to make a practical study 
of the functions of the brain and the com- 
bination of the faculties, so as to be able to 
interpret their own characters more dis- 
tinctly. 

She went on to say how a knowledge of 
the configuration of the brain had helped 
specialists to perform operations on the 
brains of children who had received injuries 
through falls and other accidents, and who, 
through this knowledge, had become bene- 
factors to the race. 

Miss Sorabji then gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on what education was doing in India, 
and what it hoped to do in the future. She 
spoke with the true eloquence of one who 
felt every word of her address from begin- 
ning to end, and all who heard her appeals 
for sympathy in the work that is being car- 
ried on in the present schools were stirred 
to the heart. 

Her Oriental features were artistically 
lighted up by the rich shades of coloring 
in her costume, which was arranged in loose 
folds about her slender form, and only 
which an Oriental knows how to drape 
appropriately. 

We wish that a thousand persons had 
been present to hear her description of the 
advance that education had made in India 
through the kindergarten system, and of the 
character of the Indian people. 

Dr. Constantine F. McGuire, who is a 
graduate of the Institute and a lecturer of 
anatomy and physical culture, gave a prac- 
tical address on “The Needs of Physical Cul- 
ture,” and the necessity of imparting the 
proper knowledge of how to walk, sit, 
breathe, speak, and the importance of con- 
trolling the passions, emotions, anger, and 
love. He spoke of the temperaments, and 
what part they played in the constitution 
of man, as well as what a true system of 
physical culture should be. 

At the beginning of the meeting Miss 
Fowler said that they were pleased that one 
former graduate had come from Philadel- 
phia to be present with them that evening, 
Mrs. Plunkett, of the class of ’98. She was 
asked to rise, and upon doing so was heart- 
ily applauded. 

At the close of the meeting Mr, Piercy 
announced that they had with them that 
evening a graduate of ’03, in the person of 
Mr. Barrowman, from Scotland, who had re- 
cently returned from his native country, 
where he had given lectures and examina- 
tions to his countrymen. He was asked to 
step up to the platform and say a few words 
on his experience; but while he willingly 
came to the platform, he modestly asked to 
be excused, as his heart was too full to ex- 

ress all that he felt with regard to the 
practical and noble science that he had 
studied. 

Mr. Henry S. Clubb, of Philadelphia, the 
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celebrated vegetarian, was another friend of 
the science who was expected to be present. 
He called at the Institute in the afternoon, 
and although he was expected to speak at 
another meeting that evening, he promised 
to try and bring his friends with him, and 
thus “kill two birds with one stone.” 

The meeting was then brought to a close, 
after the announcements were given of the 
next meeting on October 27th, when the 
Annual Phrenological Conference and As- 
sembly of Phrenologists will he held, at 
which papers will be read by phrenologists 
from various parts of the world. 
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In order to make the Conference a thor- 
ough success, the friends present were asked 
to make this meeting as widely known as 
possible. 

The annual dinner will be held at Mil- 
ler’s Hotel, 39 and 41 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, at six o’clock. Tickets for the same 
will be $1 each. The Commencement exer- 
cises will be held at eight o’clock on the 
same evening in the parlors of Miller’s Ho- 
tel, to which members and friends are cor- 
dially invited. 


————— 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 


During the winter session special meetings 
for students and members will be held at 
the Fowler Institute on the last Wednesday 
evening of each month at 7.30 p.m. These 
meeting began on September 27th and will 
continue until June. 

The study of practical Phrenology will 
be an important feature of these meetings, 
and we hope our students and members will 
make special effort to be regular in their 
attendance. 


Mr. D. D. Rees, who was successful in 
gaining the Diploma of the Institute at the 





examination held in January last, is prac- 
tising at Aberystwyth and is being well 
patronized there. 

Mr. Rees is a capital lecturer and a very 
intelligent exponent of Phrenological prin- 
ciples, and his work has been eulogized in 
the press of South Wales. 

We recently had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. A. Cheetham lecturing to a large audi- 
ence at Rhyl. It was evident that his daily 
lectures were very popular. Mr. Cheetham 
has long been a resident in Rhyl and has a 
wide reputation as a reliable Phrenologist. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Hach photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
— or photographs (for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
@ remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. Letters to be addressed to Fouler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 799.—K. B.—Boston, Mass.—The pho- 
tographs of this lady indicate that she is 
highly sensitive to criticisms and surround- 
ing influences. Even the atmosphere has its 
effect upon her, and she ought to study the 
environment of places, and make a wise se- 
lection of friends. 

She is naturally healthy, and will be able 
to hold on to life longer than some of her 
sex, because she has recuperative power, 
but she will need to take care of her health 
and brace herself up. 

She has an excellent amount of mental- 
ity, and we hope she will use it in the right 





direction. She ought to be known for her 
practical common sense, and while she may 
have fads and fancies, yet she will show a 
desire to have everything done with an eye 
for its utility. 

She is highly critical, and as far as we 
can judge she is poetic and literary, but she 
will use her talents for literature along sci- 
entific lines rather than those that pertain 
to mere sentiment, gush, or emotion. 

She is systematic, and likes everything to 
be arranged with order and neatness, rather 
than to have things done in a slipshod way. 
She should endeavor to husband resources, 
and make the most and the best of her 
opportunities. 

No. 800.—R. S.—Dallas Centre, Iowa.— 
You have an active brain and a strong de- 
sire to do good. You will make money for 
other people as well as for yourself, and will 
be able to drop on your feet and do your 
work in an ingenious way; in fact, you 
could succeed in telegraphy or electrical sci- 
ence, or in understanding the hundred and 
one things that go to make electricity a suc- 
cess, but it will be difficult for you to con- 
centrate your mind on one thing, for you 
are very versatile. 
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Louis D. 8., India.—Is remarkable for his _ 


mental activity, industrious and _persever- 
ing disposition, and for his keen analytical 
abilities. He will be in his element when 
investigating and engaged in research work 
generally, for he has a scientific type of 
mind and is very prompt and clear in per- 
ception. He is judiciously reserved and pru- 
dent, steadfast and firm in character, genial 
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and affable in the society of his friends, 
thoughtful and intuitive, with a large share 
of sagacity and a good general memory. 
He is a very temperate man, decisive, and 
not easily influenced by inferior minds. He 
is ambitious to excel, and is quite capable 
of excelling in any branch of study that re- 
quires prompt perception and critical acu- 
men. 


——__ 


PRIZE OFFERS 


We have to report that the September 
prize has been won by George Tester for 
his article on “Concentration.” 

For the October prize we have already re- 
ceived several good replies on “Culture, 
What it Means, and how can it be In- 
creased.” 

For November we offer a prize for the 
best article on “Do Animals Think, and if 
so, What Faculties do they Use?” 


AND AWARDS. 


For November we offer a prize for the 
best article on “Is Phrenology an Aid to 
Photography?” 

The prize winners will be given a year’s 
subscription to the Phrenological Journal, 
or a dollar book in stock, which may be 
selected from the Fowler & Wells Co.’s 
catalogue. 

All competitions should be received by the 
first of the month. 


en 


CONCENTRATION OF MIND 
TO MAINTAIN IT. 


I think the conditions most favorable to 
this quality are a large active brain, with 
a well-balanced temperament, or one in 
which the motive (6 or 7) slightly predomi- 
nates over the vital (5 or 6) and the vital 
over the mental (5 or 6). Thus, we should 
have at once physical force, vital stamina, 
and mental power in the order named. 

A large development of the motive tem- 
perament will give us at once powerful ex- 
ecutive and governing organs, qualities 
eminently essential in mind concentration. 
It is with this temperament that we always 
associate an iron will, great strength of 
mind, and force of character, together with 
determination and deliberateness of aim 
and purpose. These attributes, it must be 
admitted, are a sine qué non to success in 
any enterprise, and they are none the less 
helpful in mind concentration. Motive 
persons also have minds of their own, and 
they often consider more their own wel- 
fare than that of others in life. The vital 
and mental also must each be well repre- 
sented, so that vitality and _ intellection 
may both be imparted. The following or- 
gans are also necessary for mind concen- 
tration, besides full frontal intellectual de- 
velopment, firmness, self-esteem, continuity, 
adhesiveness, and combativeness. These all 
adjoin one another more or less. The first 
will give that persistent, plodding nature 
which never gives in and never knows 
when it is beaten. In its perseverance it 
will not allow the attention to be drawn 
away by every wind of doctrine. Self-es- 
teem will enable one to value his time and 
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THE FACULTIES NECESSARY 


(THE Prize ARTICLE.) 


services too highly to fritter them away 
through idle interruption. Continuity im- 
parts at once the patience to work and 
wait. It will not tolerate needless vari- 
ety, or allow the attention to flit from 
flower to flower like a humming-bird after 
nectar, but keep it fixed on one thing at a 
time until it is pushed and completed. 

Adhesiveness will impart adhesiveness; 
without it a person will lack stick-to-it- 
ativeness. This I have learned, that al- 
though a person may have small hope and 
self-esteem, if he has large adhesiveness 
and firmness he will persevere and will win, 
although he may get discouraged at first. 
It was Napoleon that said “ Victory belongs 
to the most persevering.” 

Combativeness will help him to preserve 
his own right, and give him zest and abil- 
ity to overcome the obstacles in the way of 
mind concentration. It also imparts the 
never-give-in spirit. I think all the above 
are essential to the end in view, and I will 
close with the following illustration: In the 
summer of 1897 it was my pleasure to pay 
a visit to Hawarden Castle, Wales, where I 
had the opportunity both to see and hear 
Mr. Gladstone. To my mind, the Grand Old 
Man was a type of man gifted with marked 
powers of concentration of mind. I noticed 
how his bodily configuration and massive 
head corresponded with the remarks I have 
just made. 

Destructiveness was very prominent 
(hence his hobby of felling trees on the 
estate), while firmness, self-esteem, and con- 
tinuity (long upper lip) were well defined. 
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It is said that so absorbed would he be- 
come in his work that even if others were 
conversing in his chamber their chattering 
was powerless to disturb him in the least. 
His secret was whole-hearted thoroughness, 
for he gave himself up entirely to whatever 
he had in hand, and when finished he put 
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it aside definitely until such time as it 
would again demand his attention. Let his 
noble example be emulated by us all, not 
only in this feature, but also in the other 
remarkable traits of character for which 
he is justly honored by all. 

George Tester. 


———___q____—__ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration, 

lr You Use a PseuponyM or IniTIALs, write 
your full name and address also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


K. S., Flint, Mich., writes—The PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has been taken in our 
home since my earliest recollection and I 
am very much interested in the subject. 

G. T., Fergus, Ont.—We are glad to note 
that you think of writing out Rubinstein’s 
character. 

(1) You ask of what real benefit is Phre- 
nology to the world? It is of benefit 
through its philosophical as well as through 
its scientific side. It has done more to ex- 
plain the true doctrines of the mind than 
any other philosophy that has been promul- 
gated in former and modern days. 

(2) You ask has Phrenology truly ac- 
complished the work it claimed to be com- 
petent to fulfil. Phrenology has done not 
only all it claimed to do, but a great deal 
more. It has demonstrated the proper voca- 
tion of countless numbers of young and old. 
One man of eighty-three consulted relative 
to his suitability to stand as candidate for 
a forthcoming election. It has decided for 
scores and scores of young people their 
proper course to pursue and the right col- 
lege to enter. 

(3) “What better shall I be after an ex- 
amination?” you ask. You will know your- 
self better. You will understand what you 
can do as well as what you are. What you 
ought to become. What impediments you 
have to overcome. You will begin to un- 
derstand how to get along better with your 
fellows, and make allowances for their 
shortcomings. 

J. F., Clear Larke.—The Phrenological 
developments of a gambler, which you have 
asked, are large Sublimity, Hope, and Small 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness. 

E. P. Yoder, Bellefontaine, O.—We do 
not think that you can add much to your 
stature except by stretching up from the 
waist by extension pulleys, by breathing ex- 
ercises, and by taking all the sleep you need. 
J. E. C—We have received queries from 





J. E. C., of Brooklyn, and E. P. B., of Brook- 
lyn. 
“J. W. ©. New York.—We are gratified 
that you are pleased with the sketch on the 
Science of Numbers and Letters. A gentle- 
man called to inquire about it to-day. He 
said that seeing the story in our Journal 
he thought it worth inquiring about, but 
said if he had seen the account anywhere 
else he would have thought it a fad, a 
fancy, or a fake. We assured him it was 
all it stood for. 

J. B. L., Bainbridge, Pa.—We are glad to 
hear from you and know of your progress 
since our examination. 





—--@—_—_—_——- 


The following letters from Drs. Charles H. 
Shepard and E. P. Miller are in reply to in- 
quiries we made concerning the cure of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Russell, of the Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital, New York City: 


LETTER FROM DR. CHARLES F. 
SHEPARD. | 


Dear Editor—I have seen the Tribune 
article on Consumption and was much in- 
terested. Do you notice that the Faculty 
are all the time hunting for some big thing 
must, first of all, have a lot of red tape 
when the most important of all things is 
right under their nose. The simple things 
confound the wise ones of the earth. If they 
would give their patients some of those un- 
cooked vegetables, adding some of the fruits, 
and let them grind for themselves, with 
less milk and Jess number of meals, instead 
of stuffing them so much, and then provide 
something of a Turkish bath for their daily 
use, so as to purify and make more active 
their blood circulation, their patients would 
show a much greater improvement. Some 
day we may be able to demonstrate this to 
the world. I feel that there is work yet 
for me to do.—Chas. H. Shepard. 


LETTER FROM DR. E. P. MILLER. 


Dear Editor—In reply to your letter, I 
had seen notices of Dr. Russell’s treatment 
of Tuberculosis and had prepared the in- 
closed comments on it. I shall investigate it 
and write more about it. There is some- 
thing in the papers every day about pro- 
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longing human life, and the scientists think 
they can discover its origin. To-days’ pa- 
pers have three or four articles. It is in the 
air, but the record is in the Bible. 

E. P. Miller. 












Mr. Youngquist, Stockholm.—We thank 
you for all your good wishes which you send 
to the Institute graduates, students, and 
friends. Success to your efforts in the Land 
of the North. 


PATHOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Questions of Special Pathological interest 
will be discussed in this Department. 


Dear Sir.—Herewith is a fact that will 
possibly be of interest to you, and I should 
like to have the opinion of the editor of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in the “Our 
Correspondents” department, if practical, as 
to the cure: 


On the 18th of April, 1905, I received a 
blow upon the head, about where cautious- 
ness is situate, with a bat, which felled me 
to the ground. I was able after a few mo- 
ments of unconsciousness to walk home, but 
was unable to eat any supper, and on awak- 
ening in the morning I went downstairs 
and vomited. I could not utter an intelligi- 
ble sentence from then for about two weeks, 
nor could I write a letter. I have not been 
able to work insurance or even to read 
much without feeling exhausted very soon, 
until to-day I canvassed some. I can talk 
well of my company, but when I want to 
present the different forms of contract I can 
speak but with difficulty and almost inco- 
herently, and I cannot but be timid in com- 
pany and appear very sensitive, and feel so. 
Is there any appliance for this? There is a 
kind of roaring in my head most of the 
time. 

Very truly, 


8. L. Stribling. 


We believe that the blow you received 
caused you to be very sensitive and timid 
in company. The blow must also have 
touched the organ of Language in the third 
frontal convolution. You must rest your 
brain and bathe the injured part daily on 
going to bed and cover the head afterward 
to prevent chill. 


Ed. P. J. 


Dear Sir.—I came across an interesting 
ease this morning, which will, no doubt, 
prove instructive to your readers. I had 
the pleasure of giving Mr. Pritchard’s boy, 
of this town, an examination, and after I 
had finished my delineation, I expressed 
surprise at seeing the mark of a large wound 
which extended diagonally from the super- 
ciliary ridge across the organ of tune. It 
appears that some years ago, after entering 
a stable in which a horse had got loose, he 
received a savage kick, from which he was 





hardly expected to recover. He now seems 
stron; and vigorous. However, on being 
asked if I could explain how it was possible 
that the youth had such difficulty in learn- 
ing to read, and suffered from aphasia (con- 
fusion in his speech) on the least excitement, 
I said that no doubt this injury—by causing 
inflammation of the adjoining cerebral tis- 
sues (i.e., Broca’s centre and the region oc- 
cupied by the lower segment of the frontal 
lobes)—had destroyed to some extent the 
functions of tune and language. Hence, one 
could readily appreciate his phonographic 
difficulty in not being qualified to distin- 
guish different sounds, and also the aphasia 
or his inability to explain matters when ex- 
cited. Here I must add a word of expla- 
nation for taking advantage of the child’s 
natural gift of tune (first pointed out by 
phrenologists). Canadian educators have of 
late adopted throughout their schools the 
phonetic system of spelling and reading as 
advocated by Professor Fowler. Such facts 
as these confirm our belief in Phrenology, 
and ever emphasize the thought that “He 
that doeth truth cometh to the light.” 


Yours sincerely, 


George Tester. 


Dear Editor.—The following remarkable 
story has just been related to my wife by 
a lady living next door, the substance of 
which is this: 

My baby boy is (or rather was) fifteen 
months of age. Outside of diarrhoea, we 
have never had much trouble with him; 
but I noticed that the open place on top of 
his head (common with all at birth) never 
joined. The doctor said it would close by 
the time the child was two years of age. 
His head appeared large. Between the four- 
teenth and fifteenth month he developed 
what appeared to be choking fits. These 
occurred just occasionally—about the end 
of the fifteenth month, on a certain day. 
He had been quite happy and lively this day, 
but suddenly a fit came over him, then an- 
other, and still another, in rapid succession. 
The doctor arrived hurriedly, and tried to 
stop them, but they kept right on, one after 
another, up to nine. Then the doctor gave 
up, and told me the child must be allowed 
to die. The doctor’s words were: better let 
him die now, for if he lives he will be an 
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idiot to the end of his days. The fits have 
affected his brain. 

She also emphatically asserts that during 
the ninth fit the skull parted both ways 
across the centre and backward along the 
top. (I have only her word for this.) He 
had twelve fits in all before he died. His 
face, when death took place, was drawn out 
of all resemblance; he foamed at the mouth, 
and his gums bled from pressure. 

Such is the story of the sad end of one of 
earth’s bright promises. 

What was the matter with him? Why 
did not the skull bone knit together, and 
could such a thing as the separation of the 
skull bones take place? Was it due to 
water, enlargement, or pressure, or what, 
and could he have been saved? 

These are a few of the questions that 
perhaps the readers of the JouRNAL would 
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like to answer. Will you please throw it 
open for discussion? 
Yours, ete., 
C. SAWDEN. 


The fits started at 2 p.m. and lasted till 
12 midnight. 

During the intervals of the fits the child 
was said to be lively and appeared quite 
well. 

He craved for drink and could not be 
satisfied. 

There appears to be a doubt about the 
separating of the sagittal suture for any 
distance. 

The separation of the coronal suture re- 
mains emphatic. 

Should this prove of any interest I hope to 
communicate with the physician. 

C. &. 


FIELD NOTES. 


We are glad to note the success of E. J. 
O’Brien, of Ingersoll, Ont.. where he has 
been lecturing with success, 

B., North Tarrytown, N. Y.: We are glad 
that our Scotch graduate, Mr. Barrowman, 
is back again among us. He always strikes 
the right note when he talks on Phrenology, 
and he writes he has been lecturing and 


—_——@ 


teaching some in Glasgow, and has succeeded 
in making some converts to the science. 

F. B., San Francisco: “Brevity is the soul 
of wit.” We were glad to hear from you 
and know that you received the book O.K. 

H. H. H. is located in his new rooms, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Clients should step in and 
see him. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


More than forty years ago a young man, 
a native Spaniard, but a resident of Cuba, 
called on the late Dr. John L. Capen, phre- 
nologist, whose life work was to describe 
the natural talents and capabilities of per- 
sons, giving all needed advice. He paid a 
nominal sum and shortly after left the 
country. On his return about a year ago, 
he met one who knew his former adviser 
and upon inquiry found that he was still 
working in his chosen field, but enfeebled 
by the infirmities of age. He sent him a 
check in acknowledgment of his apprecia- 
tion of the advice given so long ago, and 
which had proved so valuable to him, not 
simply in business, but in the formation 
of character. At Christmas he sent an- 
other with a note expressive of gratitude 
for the encouragement given at a time 
when most needed. Do the curious ask 
“how much?” Ah! what matter! We read 
of the widow, who centuries ago, cast her 
mite into the treasury, yet she gave more 
than they all, her act is remembered. 

We may all find a long list of unkind 


deeds or inconsiderate ones. Why not make 
a record of loving and beautiful actions? 
The above incident was a delightful mem- 
ory in the declining years of the veteran 
who had given hopeful sympathy and en- 
couragement to so many and who has since 
passed on to the higher life. “And one re- 
turned and gave thanks.” 


SELF-CULTURE. 


Every experience has a full value to him 
that seeks first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness. Let us ever keep in mind the 
Unity of Life, our Oneness with the Father, 
and that the most wonderful word in all lan- 
guages is Love when looked at in spiritual- 
mindedness. We must draw life and light 
direct from the Divine Presence, and not be 
deceived by mortal mind. To do this we 
must every hour and day live in the Silence. 
This does not mean any lessening of good 
common sense either. You and I want to 
ever keep in mind that we inherit every 
blessing and they constantly await our 
claiming. 

It is the Still Voice that spoke to Moses, 
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Samuel, and all the seers of the past of all 
races. It is precisely the same with us right 
now in these United States. Poise of faculty, 
of mind, and organic health, is very much 
the result of clear, fearless, strong thinking, 
but such thinking as is of the soul’s general- 
ship. Sound judgment is not a chance prod- 
uct. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
says Jesus. “ Resist not evil,’ “Judge not 
lest ye be judged.” 

Now, Jesus was far-seeing and practical, 
as well as philosophical in teaching the 
Christ Life. 

In the most effective self-culture we must 
make unbiassed love of Truth our main 
foundation pillar. A pleasing address and 
cheerful manner are always helpful. All 
half-hearted work gives the same kind of 
results. Scientific men say we can rebuild 
every part of brain and body each year. 
Then let us live in the best thought atmos- 
pheres and not be mistaken by results. 
Causes are to be looked after and applied 
to every question. We must learn to say 
“T can! I will! and I do!” with living em- 
phasis to any and all conditions. 

Why should we let fear have any standing 
room? 

Why should not each soul live out its own 
highest convictions ? 

All of us are far too easily disconcerted by 
hearsay, gossiping Mrs. Grundy. Let us hold 
up our heads in courageous self-reliance. 
This is not conceit. No. There is no bal- 
ance without self-reliance. Our resources for 
culture are as wide and convenient as are 
the rays of sunlight. The I Am Voice gladly 
speaks to us when we earnestly listen. Not 
another Soul can work out another’s prob- 
lems in Life’s grand development. The pow- 
ers and beauty of Soul in right uses of Life 
right here and now are but partially realized. 

We can harness all the sciences to work 
for us. Let us not be dismayed by big words 
of high sound and conservative subtlety. Let 
us, aS Emerson says, hitch our wagon to a 
star holding high ideals and at the same 
time live on this glorious old earth. 

CHARLES F,. MULForD. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REST. 


Under this title Joseph Stewart gives 
some valuable advice and instruction in 
his beautifully printed and most helpful 
bimonthly, “ Realization.” He says: 

Of course there should be seasons of 
complete rest other than that of sleep. 
The observance of Sundays, holidays, and 
vacations has unquestionable psycholog- 
ical warrant. It is, however, the need 
for this rest above spoken of to which 
especial attention is called. 

There is no vocation which can right- 
fully usurp the noon hour or half-hour. 
Most of this should be given up to relax- 
ation. There may be a park near you 


unappreciated, it may be no more than 
a scant plot of green in the midst of the 
city; you may be fortunate in living near 
the woodland. If so, get out into it and 
wholly relax. Dismiss, for the time, the 
duties of the hour, and blend yourself 
with this process of renewal. If you can 
find a bench, be seated and take a few 
psychic breaths and hold the thought of 
the inflow of life. But make no exer- 
tion of it; simply invite. If such an op- 
portunity is not available, utilize that 
which you may have, and rest wherever 
you may be. You may think this is im- 
possible for you; you can’t spare the 
time, or some other fancied obstacle is 
raised in thought. Perhaps few spend a 
busier life than the writer, yet he seldom 
omits this noon relaxation. 

The fever of effort, of hurry, of work, 
of modern life, especially in the United 
States, keeps the mind absorbed in its 
material objects and impoverishes it as 
well as depletes the vital force. Brain- 
fag becomes a common condition as a re- 
sult, and sooner or later premature old 
age and collapse follow. I recently read 
of a business man who had become a vic- 
tim of this condition, who was advised 
by his physician to sit quiescent for a 
few moments daily, and to hold a bell in 
his hand and sleep just long enough to 
let it fall to the floor and wake him. 
He did this, becoming fascinated with 
the dreams he had during those brief 
periods. The short relaxation and rest 
completely cured him. 

The point I wish to illustrate by this 
is that even the briefest period of com- 
plete relaxation in the midst of work is 
of vast benefit. It furnishes the essential 
time for sublime recuperation; it syn- 
chronizes with the rhythm of psychic 
manifestation and encourages the pow- 
ers that follow the law of spontaneity. 
You will find not only recuperation, but 
increased power to work and higher 
quality of thought. 

There are many opportunities during 
the day when these moments can be thus 
utilized. By observing the details of one 
day you will discover many moments 
when useless exertion in both thought 
and action is continued. These should 
be redeemed to this purpose. 

This aspect of rest so blends with poise 
that it is difficult to draw a dividing line. 
There is a way of doing a thing which 
employs just the requisite energy and no 
more, and the sufficient time, and is not 
hurried into less. This is poise in action, 
as I have heretofore explained. In the 
sense in which I am now writing it is 
also rest in work. Employed in this man- 
ner, effort seldom tires one who is not 
otherwise depleted, many striking ex- 
amples of the truth of which I could give. 
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It has been my purpose to merely point 
out the psychologic law underlying rest 
and to suggest these commonly disre- 
garded ways in which we may synchro- 
nize with it to our great advantage. Try 
it.—‘‘ Magazine of Mysteries.” 


——___@———————— 
SENSE AND NONSENSE. 
LOST THOUGHTS. 


Did you ever think how sad it must be, 
For our thoughts to wander about, 

In search of the wicket of utterance, 
The queer little way that leads out? 


Out from the intricate maze of the mind, 
Where the tangled-up ideas grow; 

Over the graves of thoughts that were lost 
In the labyrinth years ago. 


Some find the wicket and pass right through, 
All in elegant phrases dressed, 

Taking their places in literature, 
Most delightfully self-possessed. 


But some, alas, are blind-folded mutes— 
Little wingless and tongueless birds; 

Patiently hopping about in the dark, 
Just seeking the outlet of words. 


The dreary sound of their restless feet, 
The tired mind knows to its cost, 

Till they wander into forgetfulness, 
And give themselves up for lost. 


Even then, perhaps, at dead of the night, 
When a sick brain is quite distraught, 
There will swiftly pass through the laby- 
rinth, 
The little lone ghost of a thought. 
ANNA J. GRANNISS. 


If yesterday was passed without a stain, 
If lustily to-day your work you ply, 
Then may you hope with reason to attain 
A morrow equal in felicity. 
Lines copied from those in Carlyle Museum. 


By friendship you mean the greatest love, 
the greatest usefulness, and the most open 
communication, the noblest sufferings, and 
the severest truth, the heartiest council, and 
the greatest union of minds of which brave 
men and women are capable.—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


A willing Heart adds feather to the heel, 
And makes the clown a winged Mercury. 
—Joanna Baillie. 


You will gain infinitely by sacrificing 
your own little tastes to others.—Lord Ches- 
terfield. 
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DREAMLAND. 


We took a trip to Coney Isle 

The summer hours there to beguile; 

To “Dreamland” went, on travel bent, 

And roaming happy moments spent; 

Through “Venice” in gondola fine, 

And through the “Gate” and whirling brine, 

And “Switzerland” in sled did view, 

And leaped in railroads, air-ships, too, 

And then we chuted “Chutes” so steep, 

And plunged into the waters deep. 

In “Auto” we toured “Europe” through, 

Contented with a bird’s eye view; 

And thence to “Scenic Railway” grand 

Which shook us up and down the land, 

And wondered if our seats we’d keep, 

And sure in “Dreamland” we’d ne’er sleep. 

The circus show from out of town 

Was like a see-saw, up or down. 

Wild animals then lent their aid 

To raise the din the criers made. 

When turning homeward we agreed 

’Twas not a “dream,” but real indeed. 
S. E. BAKER. 


280 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MUST BE IDENTIFIED. 


A stranger came into an Augusta bank 
the other day and presented a check for 
which he wanted the equivalent in cash. 

“Have to be identified,” said the clerk. 

The stranger took a bunch of letters from 
his pocket all addressed to the same name 
as that on the check. 

The clerk shook his head. 

The man thought a minute and pulled out 
his watch, which bore the name on its inside 
cover. 

Clerk hardly glanced at it. 

The man dug into his pockets and found 
one of those “If-I-should-die-to-night-please- 
notify-my-wife” cards, and called the clerk’s 
attention to the description, which fitted to 
Ke 

But the clerk was still obdurate. 

“Those things don’t prove anything,” he 
said. “We’ve got to have the word of a man 
that we know.” 

*But, man, I’ve given you an identifica- 
tion that would convict me of murder in any 
court in the land!” 

“That’s probably very true,” responded 
the clerk, patiently, “but in matters con- 
nected with the bank we have to be more 
eareful.”—Pittsburg Index. 


” 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve ; 

There is an inmost centre in us all 

Where truth abides in fulness. 


—R. Browning (Paracelsus). 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”’—San Francisco, Cal.— 
The editor of this journal has taken pains 
to point out “Bumpology has been Ex- 
ploded,” and that there are certain methods 
for examining and measuring the head, and 
he ably answers some of the objections that 
have been made with regard to the above- 
named subject. The lecture notes of Dr. C. 
N. Miller, on “The Anatomy of the Nervous 
System,” are also given. Other articles on 
the same subject are to follow. The editor, 
Prof. Allen Haddock, has once more pointed 
out the inconsistency of new-thought teach- 
ings, in an able article on this subject. 
“Phrenology is Broad and Deep” is the title 
of an article which proves to be a phreno- 
logical analysis of a person to whom advice 
was given on all parts of the organization, 
taking in the complete man. 

“The Character Builder’—Salt Lake City. 
—One article under the department of char- 
acter study, is upon “Early American 











Phrenologists,’ also a delineation of Mr. 
J. H. Ward, as well as a list of testimonials 
for Phrenology, among other very interest- 
ing articles. 

“Medical Talk for the Home’—Columbus, 
O.—contains articles on “The Psychology of 
Crime,” “Consumption, its Real Causes,” 
and “Defence of the Business Woman.” 
These articles are full of interest and should 
be widely read. 

“New Thought’”—Chicago, Ill.—contains 
an article on “What is the New Thought?” 
by William Walker Atkinson, and R. J. 
Raymond has written an article on “The 
Cultivation of Faith,” and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox has written a few choice ideas on 
“Concentration.” 

“Good Health”’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This excellent magazine stands for what 
its name indicates, and on page 475 it con- 
tains an article on “Health Chats with Lit- 
tle Folks, or the Simple Life of a Great 
King.” All boys and girls should read 
about Cyrus, the Persian, who has taught 
us many important lessons. Herbert Ossig, 
M.D., continues to give practical ideas on 
“The Rational Treatment of Tuberculosis of 
the Lungs.” This, with another article on 
“Things that make Drunkards,” by David 
Paulson, are two worthy articles in the 
September number, among a number of oth- 
ers, which every reader should devour with 
interest. 

“The Metaphysical Magazine’—N. Y. 
City—contains an opening article on “The 
Twofold Testimony of Immortality,” by the 
Rev. Benjamin Fay Hills. “Why We Op- 
pose Vivisection” is the title of an interest- 
ing article by J. M. Green. Both are well- 
written articles. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill—The Septem- 
ber number contains practical articles on 
“How Psychic Pictures are made Realities, 
by Auto-Suggestion” and “The Value of 
Suggestion” and “Life’s Problems” and 
“Dual Personality,” besides interesting edi- 
torial notes on “The Power of Thought,” 
“Practical Helps in the Study of Psychol- 
ogy. 

“Madame” — Indianapolis, Ind. — Mary 
Armour Pratt writes an article on “The 
American College Girl, Who Throughout 
Play and Study Remains Feminine.” The 
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article is finely illustrated with views of 
the campus of different colleges. “The 
World and the Woman” is another interest- 
ing article on What the World is Doing 
for Woman and What she is Doing for the 
World. “Girton and Newnham” is an article 
on two famous women’s colleges among our 
British cousins, which is also finely illus- 
trated. Among other good things in the 
September number are several stories. 

“World’s Events”—Dansville, N. Y.—con- 
tains a fine frontispiece of the Russian and 
Japenese peace envoys, with President 
Roosevelt in the centre, on board the “May- 
flower.” “What the Busy World is Doing” 
and “Stories of Well-Known People” are 
among the other contributions of this num- 
ber. 
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“The Business Man’s Magazine”—Detroit, 
Mich.—The September number is exception- 
ally interesting this month because it is the 
convention number, and consequently gives 
a larger number of interesting articles than 
is generally the case. It is interestingly 
illustrated. 

We also wish to acknowledge the receipt 
of the “Medical Times,” which contains an 
article on “The Value of the Microscope in 
Diagnosing Lesions of the Kidney,” by 
Henry Taylor, M.D.; “The American Med- 
ical Journal,” containing an article on “The 
Therapeutics of Water,’ by C. Gilbert Per- 
cival, M.D.; and the Pacific Medical Jour- 
nal, which contains an article on “Patent 
Medicines for Poor People,’ by Winslow An- 
derson, M.D. 





PUBLISHER’S 


Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet. A 
Manual of Horse Hygiene, invaluable for the 
veterinarian or the novice. By C. G. Page, 
M.D. 171 pages. 20 illustrations. Price, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A Lucky Waif. A Story for Mothers of 
Home and School Life. By Ellen E. Kenyon. 
299 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

How Six Girls Made Money. And Occu- 
pations for Women. By Mrs. Marion Ed- 
monds Roe. Paper, 50 cents. 

How to Magnetize; or, Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance. A Practical Treatise on the 
Choice, Management, and Capabilities of 
Subjects, with Instructions on the Method 
of Procedure. By James Victor Wilson. 
New and Revised Edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Human Magnetism; Its Nature, Physiol- 
ogy, and Psychology. Its uses as a re- 
medial agent, in Moral and Intellectual Im- 

rovement, ete. By H. S. Drayton, LL.B., 
MLD. 168 pages. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Concerning Marriage. By Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, Author of “How to Be Happy 
Though Married.” Is a most enjoyable 
book, brimful of humor, and withal practical 
and full of sound common sense which does 
not subside after the honeymoon. Price, 50 
cents. 

The Planchette Mystery; Being a candid 
inquiry into the nature, origin, import and 
tendencies of Modern Signs and Wonders. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Fascination, or the Philosophy of Charm- 
ing. Illustrating the principles of Life in 
connection with Spirit and matter. By 
John B. Newman, M.D. 176 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. Like many others in my pro- 
fession I was a bitter enemy to fascination 
till accidentally led to examine it; but hav- 
ing done so, found the phenomena it pre- 
sented, though new and startling, in strict 
accordance with the laws of life. In ex- 
plaining my views, I have written for the 
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people, entirely dispensing with technical 
terms.—[Author’s Preface]. 

The Mesmeric Demonstrator, or the Phi- 
losophy of Animal Magnetism; otherwise 
the Laws of Connection between Mind and 
Matter, and Mode of Operation. By J. H. 
Parrish. Price, 25 cents. 

Hypnotism, Its Laws and Phenomena. 
The subject is presented in a new and a- 
sorbingly interesting manner, giving in de- 
tail methods and results, making it easy 
for the student to become an accomplished 
hypnotist. Among the subjects treated are 
Puysegurian Somnambulism; Hypnotism as 
a Remedy; Hypnotic Methods and Con- 
ditions; Hypnotic Clairvoyance; Crystal 
Visions; Hypnotism and Animals. By Carl 
Sextus. 304 pages, and 76 original drawings 
by Bjorn and others. Price, cloth, $2.00. 

Health in the Household; or Hygienic 
Cookery. By Susanna W. Dodds, A.M., 
M.D. This is undoubtedly the most complete 
work on the healthful preparation of food 
ever published. The object of the work 
is to enable health seekers to furnish their 
tables witn food that is wholesome and at 
the same time palatable. 608 pages. Price, 
cloth, $2.00. 

The Diet Question. Giving the Reason 
Why. From “Health in the Household,” 
or Hygienic Cookery. By Susanna W. 
Dodds, M.D. 100 pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 

Athleties of To-day. By Harold Graham. 
It has taken two nations to build up modern 
Athletics as we understand them. At a 
good English meeting the running is sure to 
be first-class, and an American meeting is 
especially remarkable for an all-around ex- 
cellence in the field events. Such a combina- 
tion as is shown when the two races meet 
is what may be held to be an ideal modern 
athletic meeting. Price, 50 cents. 

From the Cradle to the School, Or the 
Art of Rearing and Managing Children ac- 
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cording to the Froebel and the Kindergarten 
Method. By Mrs. Bertha Meyer. Trans- 
lated by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“The Diagnosis from the Eye.” By E. H. 
Lane, M.D. This is a most remarkable 
book—the result of years of careful observa- 
tion and research. It deals with the wonder- 
ful discovery that morbid changes going on 
in the system are reflected in corresponding 
parts of the iris of the eye. It enables 
everybody to make a reliable diagnosis of 
his physical condition, to designate not only 
the immediately affected, but also the weak- 
est organs of the body. It unmistakingly re- 
veals the injurious influence of drugs, vac- 
cinations, operations, ete., upon the system. 
It confirms the natural method of healing 
by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
126 large pages, 70 original illustrations; 
neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00. 

Love’s Coming of Age. A comprehensive 
and philosophical treatise on Sexual Sci- 
ence and Marriage. By Edward Carpenter. 
Price, $1.00. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting. 
By Henry Rice. Price, 25 cents. 

Animal Magnetism. Practical Instruc- 
tions in Animal Magnetism by J. P. F. 
Deleuze. Translated by Thomas C. Harts- 
horn. Revised Edition, with an appendix 
of notes by the translator, and letters from 
eminent Physicians and others descriptive 
of cases in the United States. 524 pages. 
Price, cloth, $2.00. This is the best and the 
only exhaustive work containing instruc- 
tions. The following selections from chapter 
headings will show the value and utility of 
the work: The Processes Considered; The 
Effects and Their Indication; The Accessory 
Means to Increase Magnetic Action and 
those by which the Direct Action is Applied; 
The Cautions Necessary in the Choice of 
Magnetizer: The Application of Magnetism 
to Disease and its Connection with Disease; 
The Means of Avoiding Inconveniences and 
Dangers; The Means of Developing in One’s 
Self the Magnetic Faculty, and Deriving Ad- 
vantage from it. 

Electrical Psychology. Philosophy of 
Electrical Psychology, in a course of twelve 
lectures. By John Bovee Dods. 202 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism. Six Lectures 
Delivered in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston, 
by John Bovee Dods. Price, 50 cents. 

Goethe’s Faust. By Mary Hanford Ford. 
This is no longer the story of the black 
forest, but rather the story of the soul re- 
sisting evil and growing into power and 
mastery. It suggests subtle influences 
which stir the soul of man and reveal to 
him the heights that he may attain. Price, 

eloth, $1.00. 

How to Do Business: A Pocket Manual 
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of Practical Affairs and Guide to Success in 
Life, ete. 12mo, 156 pp. Price, cloth, 60 
cents. 

The Applause Reciter. A New Collection. 
Price, 50 cents. 

How to Mesmerise (Hypnotism): <A 
Manual of Instruction in the History and 
Arts of Mesmerism. Illustrated. By Jas. 
Coates. Price, 50 cents. 

How to Read Thought. By Jas. Coates. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Hygienic Cook-Beok; containing Recipes 
for making bread, pies, puddings, mushes, 
and soups, with directions for cooking vege- 
tables, canning fruit, etce.; to which is 
added an Appendix, containing valuable 
suggestions in regard to washing, bleach- 
ing, removing ink, fruit, and other stains 
from garments, etc. By Mrs. Mattie M. 
Jones. Price, paper, 30 cents. 

How to Read Character in Handwriting: 
or, The Grammar of Graphology, Described 
and Illustrated. By Henry Frith. Price. 
paper, 50 cents. 

How to Read Character in Features, 
Forms, and Faces. Price, 50 cents. 

Karazza. Ethies of Marriage. By Alice 
B. Stockham, M.D., author of Tokology. 
Levant. Price, cloth, $1.10. 

Kissing, Art of Osenlation, curiously. 
historically, humorously, and _ poetically 
considered. Price, 25 cents. 

The Library of Health, in three volumes, 
by Charles Brodie Patterson. A series of 
essays in popular form on advanced thought 
subjects, giving special attention to ques- 
tions bearing upon individual happiness, 
harmony, and health. Excellent book for 
beginners in the New Metaphysics. Price, 
$1.00 per volume. 

Mind in Medicine, Embracing Two Ser- 
mons Preached in the West Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. By Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, D.D., 
Pastor. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Manual of Instruction for an Improved 
Method of Building with Concrete; or How 
to Make the Best House at the Least Cost. 
By 8S. T. Fowler. Price, 40 cents. 

New Thought Essays. These valuable 
papers are preceded by an original “Intro- 
duction of the New Thought,” not hitherto 
published, making a volume embodying the 
ripest thought of one of the most success- 
ful among the many American teachers and 
practitioners of metaphysical healing. 
Price, $1.00. 

Not In It. By Anna Oleott Commelin. 
A story of the forced money standards, and 
showing the paralyzing effect of force and 
money values upon domestic life. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Tolstoi. A Man of Peace. The social phi- 
losophy of this famous Russian is clearly 
and concisely summed up by Havelock 
Ellis, and in a brilliant Introduction Dr. 
A. B. Stockham gives a sketch of Tolstoi’s 
family and home life, with pen pictures of 
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personal experience in Russia. Bound in 
Art Vellum, containing several portraits of 
the Count and the Countess; also a color 
sketch of the Count plowing. A perfect 
specimen of the book-maker’s art. Price, 
$1.00. 

A Visit to a Gnani. By Edward Car- 
penter. With an Introduction by Alice B. 
Stockham, M.D. A vivid pen picture of Ori- 
ental thought and teaching, containing what 
one often fails to find by searching many 
volumes. In a concise and comprehensive 
manner the author gives the practical eso- 
tericism of the East, divulging points of 
likeness to Western philosophy. Man loses 
his life to gain it, loses his consciousness of 
and dependence upon physical and material 
life to gain a consciousness of the greater 
or universal line of Kosmic consciousness. 
An evolution possible for all. Bound in 
Vellum de Lux. Price, $1.00. 

Truth in Song. For Lovers of Truth 
Everywhere. By Clara H. Scott. This 
book contains the autograph and portrait 
of the author and 79 beautiful songs and 
hymns, which are especially adapted for 
use in conventions, meetings, classes, as- 
semblies, and Sunday-schools. In the home 
they give joy and satisfaction, invoking the 
spirit of harmony. Throughout the world 
it is used in New Thought churches, class 
work, brotherhood and clubs. Bound in 
boards. Price, 30 cents. 

Koradine. By Alice B. Stockham and 
Lida Hood Talcott. A Prophetic Story. 
Koradine, although a charming story, by 
a gradual sequence develops a philosophy of 
life, teaching that bodily health is possible 
to ail, that physical ailments may be pre- 
vented and relieved; at the same time it 
gives the art of true living and the power 
to meet every difficulty. 425 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Food of the Orient. By Alice B. Stock- 
ham, M.D. This dainty little brochure, in 
maroon and gold, shows that the Orientals 
are not the peers of the meat-feeding na- 
tions, but that physically they are the 
strongest people in the world. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 

Hindu Wedding Bells. By Alice B. 
Stockham, M.D. Marriage customs. of 
Brahmin, Parsee, and Mohammedan, as 
witnessed by Dr. Stockham, eloquently and 
dramatically portrayed. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 

Dr. Alice Infant Patterns. Long and 
short clothes. Comfort and Simplicity 
Combined. Clothing made from these are, 
in all essentials, like those recommended in 
Tokology. These Patterns will make the 
entire wardrobe, including day and night 
slip, skirt with or without waist, dress with 
waist, dress with yoke, cloak, cap, ete. 
Price, 30 cents. 

The White Flame. An Occult Story. By 
Mary A. Cornelius. Alive with interest, 
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dramatic in expression. Students of the 
occult will love this book; at the same time 
it appeals to the heart of all. The char- 
acters are living realities. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

Balzae’s Seraphita. By Mary Hanford 
Ford. It unfolds the mystery of Sex. 
Man is not alone born physically, but each, 
interiorly, is both masculine and feminine. 
The warmth and creative power, therefore, 
connected with the phenomena of Sex has 
a twofold purpose, a function of soul as 
well as of body, which is beautifully inter- 
preted by Mrs. Ford. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Hearing, and How to Keep It. Edited 
by George Black, M.B. Price, paper, 50 
cents. 

Human Body and Its Structure; with 
Hints on Health. A Practical Treatise on 
the Design, Nature and Functions of the 
Various Parts of the Human Frame. 
Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Human Nature, considered in the Light 
of Physical Science, including Phrenology, 
with a New Discovery. By Caleb S&S. 
Weeks. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Health and a Day. Familiar Talks on 
the Problem of Health, and the Conditions 
of a Normal and Useful Life. By Lewis 
G. Janes. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to Bathe; a Family Guide for the 
Use of Water in Preserving Health and 
Treating Disease. By E. P. Miller, M.D. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Pre-Natal Culture; suggestions to Par- 
ents Relative to Systematic Methods of 
Moulding the Tendencies of Offspring before 
Birth. By A. E. Newton. Price, 25 cents. 

The Foundation of All Reform. A Guide 
to Health, Wealth, and Freedom. By Otto 
Carque. 100 pages, complete analyses of 
40 food products, raw food dietary for one 
week, and many other valuable features. 
Cloth, prepaid, 50 cents. 

Health by Exercise. By George H. Taylor, 
M.D. Price, $1.50. Dr. Taylor’s manual 
does away with all apparatus, which neces- 
sarily costs money and requires room, even 
if it were desirable. It equips a man with 
knowledge of his needs, and shows exactly 
what kinds of manipulation and movement 
particular disorders and affections require. 
It is so clear and minute in its descriptions 
of methods and results, that any reader may 
make practical use of its teachings. 

Psychology; The Cultivation and Devel- 
opment of Mind and Will by Positive and 
Negative Processes, 190 pages. $1.25 net. 
By Frank H. Randall, Author of “Your 
Mesmeric Forces.” 

Weever’s Works for the Young. 626 
pages. Price, cloth, $2.00. Embracing the 
three volumes entitled “Hopes and Helps 
for the Young of Both Sexes,” “Aims and 
Aids for Girls and Young Women,” “Ways 
of Life; or, The Right Way and the Wrong 
Way.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ ABOUNDING LIFE 


The healthful life; the Battle Creek idea 


A NEW BOOKLET 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 




















will be off the press. This booklet costs thousands of dollars to compile.. The facts it sets forth are 

the result of thirty years of experiment, analysis, research. The ideas of the leading dieteticians 

of the world are summarized in it. It would be hard to compute its value in dollars and cents, but 
it will be mailed without charge to any reader who asks for it. 


B’ THE TIME this publication reaches its readers the first sheets of a new booklet on Healthful Living 


We hope to send a copy into every home in America. It ought to be read by every man who desires to 
have physical strength, to do his full share in the world’s work. Every woman who wishes to perform 
her whole duty to herself and family, should not only read it, but carefully, thoughtfully study it. 


There is nothing pedantic in the booklet—no exploitation of fads or fancies—just plain straight-forward talk 
and practical truths. It tells of a rational life you can live in your own home, whereby you can secure 
abounding, abiding health. It tells the cause of sickness and weakness. It shows the part that 
diet plays in making or marring careers. 


Every word you can understand. And back of every word is authority. For this booklet is a condensed sum- 
mary of the wonderful achievements in restoring and preserving health during thirty years of dietetic 
study at Battle Creek. 


And, remember, this booklet is not to exploit the Battle Creek Sanitarium. The message isa message for the 
home—for everyday life. You can follow its teachings without interference with business or home duties, 


There is absolutely no charge—no obligations on your part if you ask for the booklet—now, or in the future. 
So write today—zow. Only those who act will know the value of this opportunity. If we could convey a 
clear conception of its purpose you would need no urging. Let the booklet speak for itself. Mention 
this publication and send your request either by letter or postal card addressed to the 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM CO., Ltd. 
Department A65 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York 
Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 


nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 
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fOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE 8 CENTS 
e 
American B FF Journal 
Sample Free. $1 
ayear; 3months’ 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 
and for women bee-keepers. 


‘Ax All about Bees. 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
y GEORGE W.YORK & CO. 


16-page Weekly. 
z 
Best writers. Oldest dee-parer; 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Great Offer for 1905 
MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 





READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 


August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 
1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St,, NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea:ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, 82.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 


BY LOUIS CORNARO 





( Cornaro wrote his guide to a long and healthy life in 
four parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 
and 95, and died at 103.) 


Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full 
cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. Net $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.62 
BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 
A valuable contribution to hygienic literature. 
work and hope it will have irculation. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, Pre soston University 
Ihave enjoyed reading your handsome work, and am placing 
it in the University Library for the use of professors and 
students. 


I commend the 





REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly find words to thank you for this noble work you 
have edited so well. The volume teems with the treasure of 





good counsel. 
WILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex-Governor of Wisconsin 
valuable contribution to the knowledge and understanding 
of man 





TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ex-President Yale University 
The book will be helpful, I am sure, to many readers who will 
carefully reflect upon the thoughts which it offers. 

OHIO C, BARBER, President Diamond Match Co, 


I feel such a deep interest in t book, I wish to have some of 
my friends read it. Please send me twelve more « 
REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Philadelphia 
It is one of the best books on health and long life yet published. 
WILLIAM F. VILAS, Ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Your translation of Cornaro’s legacy of the secret of long life 
has given me pleasure and instruction. 
BISHOP MCCLOSKEY, Louisville 
Who knows, it may help to land me, if not into, at least some- 
where in the neighborhood of the nineties. [b. 1823] 


opies. 


Sent upon receipt of price, prepaid, to all points in this or any for- 
eign country, by 


Fowler & Wells Company 
24 East 22d St., New York 


N. B.—When ordering copies to be sent as gifts to others, give 
all names and addresses distinctly 
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What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 





The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one be their life-work, and every young man should read 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benefit and study it carefully.—Hera/d, Erie, N, Y. 

to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, “‘What career + ’— 7he Beacon, Boston. The advice isso practical and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abou: 


It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life's business stream.— 7e/egram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s yust what parents need, that they may be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


to enter upon a career,-—Geyer’s Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers, and many young men, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such me 
tion as 1s here given.—J//vstrated Christian Weekly 








Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price in cloth 75c. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


Right Selection in Wedlock 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


“ 








Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and the whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 


cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 
sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 


Are they well mated? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate”’ the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. By maii, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER &-WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


BY ONE WHO 
HAS DONE BOTH. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work, 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 


Address F. WILSON HURD, Nozts Water Gap, Monnrok Co., Pa. 
CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 























GREENWICH, CONN. 
* Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, THE EASTON SANITARIUM 
Correspondence solicited. EASTON, PA. 
H. M. Hitcucock, M.D., Prop. Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
> . 7 l i “ema Bin: Pca Med riser patients in Pager — 
urnished ome where e can receive ‘00! care, anc 
A New Design in Ca | pers Homeopathic treatment, should visit aston belors making 
These are used for measuring heads in various ways, arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
given organ, also the width or length of the head Phone, 1661. For circulars address 
PRICE, $2.50 Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
’ . 
H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. —_ 
Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 
CALVERT. KANSAS Phrenologist 
: ‘2 More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Meatless Dishes Suite 1405-8 
A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 126 State Street, Chicago 
nutritious dishes without meats or animal fats. Send for Pamphlet 

















O DIXON'S O)= 


























FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Caiendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
— Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No, 212 Broad- 
wav, New York City. 





Gives tested recipes and menus, Contains an interest- 
ing sermon on Salads, by an expert cook. Gives use- 
ful hints on How to Set the Table, Hygiene, Kitchen 
Economy, Care of Kitchen Utensils, etc. Sent pre- 
paid on receipt of ten cents ; dozen copies, $1.00. 
Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cts. — = 
Write: VEGETARIAN CO., 84 McVicker Bldg, CHICAGO == 
CHILDRE FOR HIGH QUALITY 
If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 
T copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 
E ETHI NG JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
%¢ has been used for an 
Mrs. Winslow’s over FIFTY YEARS 
Soothing Syrup MorHers ror 
THEIRCHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRHGA. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
9 . 
Fowler’s New Phrenolo gical Bust 
With upwards of 1oo divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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E present the portrait of the originator 

and compiler of the New Colored 
Phrenological Bust. The descriptive chart 
explaining it appeared in the April Number 
of the Phrenological Journal, 1905, an im- 
portant feature of the Bust being that a 
different color is selected for each group of 
faculties. The Bust is specially recom- 
mended to all Students, Phrenological and 
otherwise. 

























PRICE $5.00 
BY EXPRESS COLLECT 






MR. EULOGIO PRIETO 








The Six Phrenological Re- a Pe dl 


Description of the Colored Bust 


ee 








gions and Their Collective 
Functions, by EULOGIO 
PRIETO, of Cuba 


As the geographer divides the 
earth, by natural or arbitrary 
boundaries, into continents, nations, 
etc., so the phrenologist divides the 
head into regions, groups, and 
organs, according to analogy of 
function. 

1. Impulsive Region, or Selfish Pro- 
pensities. Object: The exi-, 
gencies of life; the struggle for 
existence. It comprises 7 organs. 

. Social Region, or Domestic Pro- 
pensities. The wants of family 
and home; co-operative life. It 
comprises 5 organs. 

. Rulership, or Selfish Sentiments. 
Mental cohesion, emulation, 
ambition; self-control; begin- 
ning of all government. 

. Semi-intellectual or Perfecting 
Region. Object: Art, beauty, 
esthetics. It contains 5 organs. 

5. Intellectual Region. Related with 
the physical and metaphysical 
worlds; 3 groups and 16 organs; 
Perceptive or observing group, 
6 organs; Recollective, 6; and 
Understanding, reasoning or 
reflective, 4 organs. 

6. Spiritual, or Moral and Religious 
Region. It is the skylight and 
throne of the Soul ; stimulating 
the noblest sentiments of man f 
and restraining passion. 5 or- 
gans. 


New York--FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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London--L. N. FOWLER 
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N view of the remarkable interest shown in our 

recent public lectures and the concentrated at- 
tention with which people listen to the reading of 
the heads of volunteers given to demonstrate 
Phrenology, we have arranged a bright lecture enter- 
tainment for Y. M.C. A.’s, churches, Sunday-schools, 
Y. P.S.C. E’s, Epworth Leagues, lodges, fraternities, 
orders, clubs, and societies, hoping thereby to arouse 
even more latent interest in the study of human 
nature, and especially to extend more widely the 
knowledge of character-reading from head, face, 
temperament, etc. 

The exhibition is a strictly high-class entertain- 
ment and is declared truly astonishing, mirthful, 
unique, instructive, and calculated to please both old 
and young. 

We are also prepared to entertain receptions or 
house parties with brief circle readings which would 
tell the leading points for each person and greatly 
interest all as a practical demonstration of Phre- 
nology. The fee, $10.00, is within the reach of all 
and we shall be pleased to send any of the following 
able speakers, Charles Wesley Brandenburg. M.D., 
Constantine McGuire, M.D., Jessie A. Fowler, Examiner 
of the Fowler & Wells Co., Thos. A. Hyde, B.D., A.M., 
John V. Sibley, A.M., within a radius of ten miles. 
Further distances traveling expenses are added, 
and where the lecturer cannot return the same 
evening hospitality is required. 


Address ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU 
Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


The nearest, largest, best of the Wernersville 


Resorts has its own Post-office. 
Address 
sg you Think, 


THE MAZDAZNAN sever iin 


Thinkers for Mental and Phvsical eae te sMnctoty 
OTOMAN-ZAR-ADUSHT-HANISH, Editor 
Whose Writings and Teachings have aroused the 

World 
Send fora sample copy and descriptive literature of his 
Work and become acquainted to 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3016 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. S, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chiropody Taught by Mail 


America’s First Correspondence School 
Our Practical Course in Chi- 
ropody can be studied with- 
out interfering with present 
occupation. Young 
or old can easily 
learn. Send 
for New 
Prospect us. 
Illustrated, 
1905. 
DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS, Surgeon Chiropodists 
Established 1868. 481N Fifth Ave., New York City 
Professional Services Rendered 
Office Hours, 9 a.m. to 5 


Unpolished Rice 
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A LECTURE 
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Vegetarian Society of America 
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One Hundred Receipts 
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General Oktr’s Headquarters, Feb. 1, 1905.—In nine 
months there have been but 40 deaths from disease in 
the immense army commanded by General Oku, a 
record that is believed to be unequaled in the world’s 
warfare. The percentages of the other Japa- 
nese armies are believed to be about the same. 

Philadelphia Record, Feb. 2, 1905. 


Price 20 cents, postpaid 
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24 East 22d Street, New York 


ROBERT WALTER, Ph.D. 
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Only 94 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
and 4 hours from New York—without change. Booklet. 











Suggestion 


is a journal of the New Psy- 
chology for thinkers. It dis- 
cusses from a rational standpoint 
Psychic Research, Auto-Sugges- 
tion, Drugless Healing, Mental 
Poise and Growth, Brain Build- 
ing, Personal Magnetism, Will 
Advanced Thought, 
Health, Happiness, and Success, 


Power, 


Send postal for sample copy ; 
single copies, 10 cents, 


4020 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago 























Lucifer—Son of the Morning. 


Brightest and Best of the Sons of the Morning, 
Dawn on our Darkness and lend us thine aid; 
Star in the East the Horizon Adorning, 
Guide us to TRUTH as in Nature Arrayed. 

Lucifer Stands for Truth /tthout Fig Leaves! 

Lucifer Stands for Light against Darkness—** No Darkness 
but Ignorance.’’"—Shakespeare, 

Lucifer Stands for Reason against Superstition. The Worst 
of all Superstitions are those that Cluster round Sex, the Creative 
Principle of all Life. 

Lucifer Stands for Freedom against Slarery—ALL slaveries, 
but especially against the Oldest and Hardest to Kill of all the 
forms of Slavery, the Enslavement of Womanhood and Mother- 
hood in the Sex Kelation—the Conjugal Relation. 

Lucifer Stands for the Right to Be Born Well—Incomparably 
the Most Important of All Human Rights. 

Lucifer Stands for Courage—The Courage of Conviction, and 
for Manly yet Courteous Expression of Honest Opinion. 


“Lucifer is NO Profane or Satanic title. It is the Latin 
Luciferus, the Light Bringer, the Morning Star'’—Welster’s 
Dictionary, 1886, page 1621. 


“The application of this passage [Reference to Lucifer in 
Isaiah) to Satan and the apostate angels, is one of those gross 
perversions of sacred writ which so extensively obtain and which 
are to be traced to a proneness to seek more in a given passage 
than it really contains—A disposition to be influenced by sound 
rather than sense and an implicit faith in received interpretat ons, 

Same, page 992 


“Send me your LUCIFER—I like the Name. 
to Old-time Superstitions, / urn you all up l"'— 
1885. 


It seems to say 
Geo. T. Bondies, 


LUCIFER is a Double Column, Eight-page Journal, now in 
its Tweuty-Fifth Year; Printed on Fine Book Paper, New and 
Clear Type, Published Fortnightly at soo Fulton Street, Chicago, 
U.S. A.; Contributed to by Leading Thinkers in Every Quarter 
of the Globe. Price One Dollar Per Year of 26 Numbers. Two 
Sample Copies and Descriptive Catalogue of Books in the Line 
of Sex Reform, Sent on Application to Any One Sending Five 
Cents in Stamps for Postage. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 
Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED 
339 PAGEs, $1.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Re- 
ligion; or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 
The Macrocosm and the Microcosm. 
Phrenology and Astrology, or the Influence of the Planets on the 
Human Mind, and containing the Horoscope of 
Jesus Christ and of Adam. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of 
Phrenology. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; The Bottomless Pit. 
*““HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis 
The Principles of Salvation scientificaliy considered. Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Taurus the Bull. The Opening of the Seal, etc. 

‘* The world is becoming more accustomed to monopolies, large 
corporations, and trust companies, which are beginning to con- 
trol every fourm of trade and business, and it is not surprising to 
find that even in the literary world the same spirit which domi- 
nates commerce is also at work here. Inthe above named volume 
before us, ‘SCIENCE AND RELIGION,’ we find that the author 
has not only given us an idea of Science, which in itself is a 
large subject to treat, but he has also united the subject of Re- 
ligion to his comprehensive view of Science, and we have pre- 
sented to us in one book the key of many interesting subjects 
which, as a rule, a reader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us how Astronomy and the Solar System is allied to 
Phrenology, and how if the principles of Astrology are true as 
applied to this life, they are also applicable to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It tells us what are the keys to the kingdom of Heaven. 
It lays before us the problem why we should be Christians; and 
the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of the world 
as explained by the principles of Phrenology. Thus, the first 
part of the book treats of the Sideral System, and Chapter 1 is 
illustrated with views of the Solar System. After speaking of 
the comparative dimensions of the sun, the planets and their 
satellites, he next introduces, in Part II, the general principles 
of Phrenology, the definition of the organs, and as the author 
has made a study of Phrenology, he gives in brief an outline of 
the subject. Part III is devoted to the general views and scope 
of Astrology, while Part IV shows the harmony between Phren- 
ology and Astrology, or the influence of the planets onthe human 
mind. In this section the writer gives the horoscope cf Jesus 
Christ, and shows that He was born at the only time when it was 
possible for a perfect man to be born. He goes on to state that 
if Christ was born on December 25th, in the year1, B. C., or 
just one week before the beginning of the Christian era, as is ex- 
plained in the horoscope of Christ, and if Adam were created, or 
existed, just four thousand years before the birthof Christ, as is 
claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the mean motion of 
the planets back for a period of just four thousand years, taking 
the horoscope of Christ as a basis, we will then have an approxi- 
mate horoscope for the first man, Adam, and it would indicate 
that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
4001, B.C. We believe this is an original thought with Mr. Loo- 
mis and we commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
that the originality of the book will appeal to many in a new 
light.."—Phrenological Journal. 
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